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LITTLE BROTHER, BIG BROTHER, EVERY 


AGE, SHOULD HAVE THE CHANCE TO BE IN SCHOOL EVERY DAY NOW 
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Where Some of Our 745 
Stores Are Located 


ALABAMA N. CAROLINA ' 
Albany Albemarle 
Anniston Burlington 
Gadsden Concord 
Hunteville Goldsboro 
Selma Greenville 
Tuscaloosa Henderson 

ARKANSAS New Bern 
Blytheville Rocky Mount 
Fort Smith Shelby 
Helena Statesville 
Hope Wilmington 
Pine Bluff Wilson 
Texarkana Winston- 

GEORGIA Salem 
Albany S. CAROLINA 
Athens Anderson 
Augusta Columbia 
Brunswick Florence 
Dublin Greenwood 
La Grange Sumter 
Macon TENNESSEB 
Rome Cleveland 
Waycross Dyersburg 

KENTUCKY Jackson 
Bowling Green Johnson City 
Frankfort Kingsport 
Hopkinaville Morristown 
Mayfield Murfreesboro 
Maysville Paris 
Owensboro Rockwood 
Paducah VIRGINIA 
Richmond Alexandria 
Winchester Bristol 

LOUISIANA Danville 
Alexandria Fredericksburg 
Baton Rouge Harrisonburg 
Lafayette Lynchburg 
Lake Charles Martinsville 
Monroe Petersburg 

MISSISSIPPI Staunton 
Biloxi Suffolk 
Gulfport Winchester 
Hattiesburg W. VIRGINIA 
Laurel Martinsburg 
Meridian Parkersburg 
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se ‘Harvests, oS 


Prong harvest is made in the Spring. The farmer 
who in April carefully selects his seed, cultivates 
his ground in accordance with sound knowledge and 
experience and guards against injurious insects, is most 
likely to reap a golden crop for his efforts. 


Our 745 Department Stores are conducted in much the same way. 
Carefully selected goods from the World’s markets, backed by 24 
years’ study of the shopping needs of the American people, enable 
us to serve your personal and household wants wae a golden har- 


vest of quality merchandise. 


We guard against injurious business losses by buying and sell- 
ing for cash only. This means millions of dollars saved annually, 
every penny of which is passed on to our customers. 


For standard quality merchandise at lower prices—shop at your 


nearest J.C. Penney Company Store. 
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A NATION-WIDE 
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OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER 
REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING, BE- 
CAUSE BUYERS SHOULD PERSON- 
ALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BEFORE 
PURCHASING 


We will send a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 


if satisfactory, costs $2.50. 


Strop FREE. STERLING CO. 





Not, costs nothing ine Horsehide 
NR14 BALTIMORE, MD. 





GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 





WOOD SHINGLES | “ ha ow t risk wood shingles,’’says Mr. 
WILL BURN P. Artley. Row arks set fire to my 

AL ~~ 4 . My house burned 
Ba ant all I hadin the house. My new 


an ‘‘Everwear’’ Steel Roof. It can’tcatch fire. 


““EVERWEAR’ ROOFING| ‘‘Just the Roofing I have been 
can'T if looking for.’’ ou will say 
when you see thisthick, Strong 


Roofing—-then you will understand why it has such 
@ reputation for lasting. Send for sample. 


COSTS LESS 008 SHINGLES | We sell DIRECT FROM OUR BIG ROOF 
WOOD SHINGLES | ING FACTORY—TO YOU. So our vesting 

costs you less than most woo 
shingles. Send for free Sey and see 
the LOCK ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS ARE 


YOU SAVE } We have cut down the price on all kinds 
THE PROFIT | Of Roofing, Corrugated and V Crimp 
———_ Galvani ‘Roofing and Steel Shingles, 
Asphalt Shingles and Roll Roofing. But Steel is 





house 


| SEND FOR | OUR NEW BUILDING BOOK tells all about 
FREE BOOK pestas and Siding and aay valuable 












costing more--next month prices may be higher. 
Now is the time te get your Roofing--while prices 
are down to rock bottom. 


e today for 





uilding information. 
your free copy. 


WRITE FOR | we jove just about enough peoting 
SAMPL to orders, at our special cu 
FREE iS prices, for the next 30 days—then 
we may have to raise our a Send teday for big 
free samples— roofing bent on and special cut prices. We sell 


you one square or 1,000 squares at the same low 


wholesale factory price. {et gaat, To firepr ae 
ing direct from the f , freight And keep in your 


own pocket the p ts others would get 
Raleigh Fence & Roofing Company 
Dept. P., Raleigh, WN. C. 














NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas. 





A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even bet- 
ter than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in 
each locality who will help him introduce 
it. Write him to-day for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 
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Says the Managing Editor: 











A?’ ENNY for your thoughts. What 

did you like best in last week’s pa- 
per? We'll give you our thought on 
that and won’t charge you the penny. It 
was the last thing on the editorial page 
where “Stingy Grouse piped his barn but 
not his house.” 

* * 

Or was Sam Johnson better? We 
liked the Stingy Grouse idea because it 
said so much in so few words. But 
there are some people whom we like to 
hear talk and Sam Johnson is one of 
them. 

“* * 

Yes, last week’s paper was good but 
so is this week’s. And lest you forget 
about the importance of running water 
in the home turn to “Saying It With 
Pictures,” page 18. How about giving 
Ma a lift with that 20 tons of water? 

7 + * 

But if we know anything there’s some- 
body else that needs a lift too and that’s 
the peanut growers of North Carolina 
and Virginia. The association can do it 
but it’s going to take more strong arms 
and strong minds back of the association 
to make the lift very telling. Mr. Vann, 
in his article on page 7, is sounding the 
first call for everybody to lift together. 
Read his article and then lift with all 
your might. 

* * * 

Speaking of progress, turn to page 8 
and see how Raleigh looked in 1871. 
Quite different isn’t it. It makes you 
wonder how it will look in 1981, 55 years 
from now. 

* * * 

The Cheerful Plowman seems rather 
grumpy this week. It seems the Circle 
met at his house and evidently he was 
required to turn the ice cream freezer, 
But surely that wouldn’t have made him 
quite so grouchy. There seems to be 
just one conclusion to draw and that is 
after he had frozen the cream the ladies 
of the circle ate it all without leaving 
him a taste. What would you say is the 
trouble? 

* * * 

Well, we will have another big paper 
for you next week. That’s one fine 
thing about The Progressive Farmer, it 
comes every week. And then you know 
you can always count on Editor Clar- 
ence Poe, Dr. Tait Butler, Dr. Register, 
Dr. Holland, Mrs. Hutt, Bill Casper, and 
our many contributors for whatever is 
up-to-date and good. So just look out 
for the paper. It’s always interesting, 
isn’t it? 


| “I SEE BY THE ADS—” 


| SEE by the ads in this paper they got 
. a new kind of stove pipe you can open 














up and shut and fit to suit your old lady's 

taste in the kitchen. I ain’t forget 

f what a time I had 
last time the old 
stove pipe fell. 

I see they've got 
that cross-cut saw 
that’s run by a et 
gine in the ads if 
this paper agaif 


this week. Soon’s! 
decide to cut the 
trees in that back 
pasture I got (0 
get me one of ‘em. 

l sce by the ads in this paper they’ 
makin’ all sorts of trucks now that farm- 
ers can use and right cheap too. I d0 
believe by the time I’m taken it'll be 
gettin’ right handy to live. 

I see by the red ticket that fell ow 
when I opened this paper that my sub- 
scription is out. Blamed if I don’t send 
em $3 and renew up for five years. I'm 
gettin’ tired of havin’ to renew evefy 
year and missin’ a paper or two in be 
tween. 

Yours truly, 





BILL CASPER 


BILL CASPER. 
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For North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia Farmers 
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Founded 188 at Winston-Salem 
Removed to Raleigh, N. C., 1888 





Fall Counsel From ‘Tar Heel Leaders 


Seasonable Hints From Experts in Many Lines 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Ten Jobs 
Needing Attention 


“wyLANT some cover crops to provide early spring 
grazing. Then plant a few additional acres to 
keep the land from washing. Finally, plant still 


more to such crops as may be plowed under for soil 
improvement.” 


So advises I. O. Schaub, dean of the 
School of Agriculture at State 
College. 

2. Vetch,rye,and crimson clover 
are three good cover crops, says J. 
M. Gray, especially the vetch and 
rye in combination. Oats with 
vetch is good for the extreme east- 
ern Coastal Plains counties as a hay 
crop while for the Piedmont area 
smooth barley and vetch are fine. 


3. Mr. Gray adds that land may be cleared cheaply 
now by the use of pyrotol. This material is sold at 
cost through the Extension Service of State College, 
and any county agent can advise as to the effectiveness 
of the material and can get up an order for a cooper- 
ative carlot shipment. The material costs about 7 
cents per pound plus freight from G‘bbstown, N. J. 

4. “As the pasture season declines and the necessity 
for feeding some grain and hay begins, make a thor- 
ough examination of each individual in the herd or 
flock and determine their fitness for another year’s 
duty,” suggests R. S. Curtis. “Questionable producers 
of their kind, both as regards sureness of conception 
and quality of offspring, and other known boarders, 
cannot be disposed of too quickly from the standpoint 
of financial returns to the stock raiser. Put these 
animals on the block and use the feed which they 
would have eaten to better feed and care for those re- 
maining, which are the real money makers and builders 
of a stable livestock industry.” 

5. Storing more vegetables either in the cellar or in 
an outdoor pit this winter, is recommended by Exten- 
sion Horticulturist E. B. Morrow. A few of the vege- 
tables and all of the root crops, except sweet potatoes, 
are kept nicely in this way, he says. 
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NSTEAD of our usual editorial discussion of 
timely farm work, we are presenting on this page 
this week a variety of very seasonable and helpful 
suggestions from leaders of the North Carolina 
State College Extension Service as collected by 
Agricultural Editor F. H. Jeter. 








6. “Lime that land which is to be sowed to small 
grain this fall and seed some red clover in February,” 
advises S. K. Jackson. 


7. “It will pay to take time with the tobacco this 
fall,” says E. Y. Floyd, extension tobacco specialist. 
“Grade it properly. Don’t handle the tobacco when it 
is too dry, as it will be bony and rough; then don't 
get it ‘too high,’ as it will mold or rot.” 


8. Robert Schmidt, vegetable specialist, urges har- 
vesting sweet potatoes before the cold November rains. 
“Experience shows that the roots are hurt more by 
cold than by any other thing, and where the cold rains 
are permitted to fall on a crop still in the ground, 
there will be heavy losses in storage. The crop will 
bring more money if the potatoes are not bruised in 
harvesting and the culls are graded out.” 


9. “The selection of good sound seed of cotton and 
corn should also get some attention this year,” says 
Plant Breeder P. H. Kime. “Every farmer ought to 
select his seed corn at least.” 

10. “Keep up with the cotton picking,” Mr. Kime 
adds. “Don’t let the cotton damage in the field, because 
it will lose in weight and grade. The greatest loss is 
in grade due to poor color. Cotton is often damaged 
as much as 5 cents per pound by staying in the field 
until late in the fall. Planting seed should preferably 
be saved from the second picking. Then the seed are 
usually more mature than the first and are not damaged 
as in the last picking. Don't let the seed intended for 
planting heat in the storage house before the cotton is 
ginned. Use care in ginning, especially when a recent 
investment has been made in high priced improved seed.” 


II. For Good Pastures, Try These Plans 


CTOBER is the month to (1) sow winter-hardy 
QO grasses and clovers for permanent pastures; (2) 

to seed such supplemental crops as red top, Ken- 

tucky bluegrass, and white and alsike clovers on Ber- 
muda and carpet grass sods; and (3) to apply acid 
phosphate and ground limestone to sods that are grow- 
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ing poorly, that are infested with weeds, and give 
poor yields,” says Pasture Specialist Sam Kirby. 

“Especially would I like to urge the use of winter- 
growing grasses and clovers on the Bermuda and car- 
pet grass sods,” says Mr. Kirby. “By doing this, the 
owner can make his pasture yield better grazing in the 
late fall and earlier grazing in the spring than where 
only the summer growing plants are used. Pastures 
seeded on poor soils will produce better if 300 pounds 
of acid phosphate and from one to two tons of ground 
limestone are used per acre. If these are applied in 
late fall, the alternate thawing and freezing of the land 
will work the material into the ground without the aid 
of cultivation. One leading experiment station has 
found that where this treatment was used, followed by 
a topdressing of 40 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre 
in the spring, there was an increase of four times the 
amount of grazing and nearly four times the amount 
of actual nutrients in the grazing over where no treat- 
ment was given.” 


III. Plant Diseases to Fight Now 


7 REAT the seed wheat with copper carbonate 

| dust for the covered smut or bunt,” says Dr. S. 

G. Lehman, plant disease investigator at the 

North Carolina Experiment Station. “Use two or 

three ounces to the bushel of seed wheat. Pour the 
chemical in with the wheat and shake it well. 

“To control anthracnose of cotton, select seed from 
fields in which the disease has not appeared, with the 
further precaution of ginning the seed in a clean gin. 

“Also note those places where cotton rust was pre- 
valent this fall and be prepared to remedy this condi- 
tion next year if cotton is to be planted on the same 
land. Rust is usually an indication of lack of potash.” 


“In selecting seed corn, all ears showing decayed 
shanks should be discarded. Likewise all ears showing 
black, pinkish, or white spots, or other such discolor- 
ations on the ears or cob should be discarded. These 
are caused by fungi that will be carried over the winter 
on such ears.” 


To these suggestions, Dr. R. F. Poole, plant disease 
investigator with truck crops, adds :— 


“The most satisfactory means of getting disease- 
free sweet potato seed is to select the seed at har- 
vest time from those hills on which the vines show 
a clear inner tissue and the potatoes show no mot- 
tling or rots. Seed stock ought to be stored in sep- 
arate compartments from the common stock. The 
houses may be disinfected with any well known 
disinfectant. Two of the best are stone lime, either 
slaked or dry, or copper sulphate used at the rate 
of two pounds of the sulphate to 50 gallons of 
water, This is sprayed on the floor and walls after 
all trash has been cleaned up and removed. For- 
maldehyde can be used, but the house should be 
closed for at least 12 hours after the treatment 
since the formaldehyde is a gas and escapes readily 
after being applied to the walls.” 


~~ oe 


EMONIUM REIGNS. THE ENTIRE GRANDSTAND IS ON ITS FEET. COME ON, YOU FAVORITE, COME ON! GO TO THE FAIR THIS FALL AND FILL UP ON EXCITEMENT 
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“STANDARD FARM PAPER” PLATFORM FOR 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


1. Better Country Schools. 
2. Happier Farm Life (Health, Conveni- 
ences and Recreation). 
3. Profitable Production. 
5. A Square Deal in Taxation. 
4. More Business in Marketing. 
6. Participating Citizenship. 

















From Co-operative Associations 


HERE has been much criticism of the manner 

I of organizing and of the management of the 

farmers’ codperative marketing organizations, It 
is true that much of this criticism has come from those 
who formerly handled the products which the codper- 
atives were organized to handle, and many of their 
statements were plain, unvarnished misrepresentations, 
without a shadow of foundation in facts. But it cannot 
be denied that some farmers who joined these organi- 
zations have also complained and have expressed a de- 
sire to withdraw and not a few have actually violated 
their contracts. The Staple Cotton Growers’ Association 
of Mississippi, in their new contract signed last year, 
gave members the privilege of withdrawing in May of 
each year, provided formal notice was given by a given 
date. This year is the first that such a privilege has 
been granted by any cotton association and the re- 
sults are enlightening. 

There were 197 members or 11.8 per cent who ex- 
ercised this privilege. This is a larger number than 
any cooperative would probably have been willing to 
admit wanted to get out. The number of bales de- 
livered by these seceding members last year was 22,140 
or 8.4 per cent of the total receipts. It is therefore 
apparent that the average of those who withdrew de- 
livered less cotton per man than the average of the 
whole organization. 

But the reasons for withdrawing given by 166 mem- 
bers are the interesting and instructive features of 
this new experience for cotton codperatives. Of those 
who withdrew, 78 members, or 47 per cent of those 
withdrawing, gave practically the same reason in kind. 
This reason in effect is that they couldn’t get all their 
money when the cotton was delivered, or related to 
difficulties in their financing of the crop. In this group 
are the following numbers of members and the reasons 


given :— 
UN MUD 65 ks0000 o5050s4eecceence'seesa vies 21 
Withdrew at mortgagee’s request ...........eceeeeeee 20 
Unsatisfactory liquidation (option 4) ............e055 12 
Not financially able to stay in .......secccecececsceees 12 
rr 2 MN ig ccna dy cucgenb ees sedeeeeteedensues 10 
WUMOMOOR BH COLCER IASTOTS cocceccccccccrsccseccccss 2 


Compelled to factor and can do it cheaper outside 1 


I ated andunbobanteuecehieseneesdaceuastecades 78 

These reasons are all based on the same problem of 
financing considerations. If these 78 had been finan- 
cially independent their reasons for withdrawing as 
given would have disappeared. 

Recently the Mississippi Staple Growers’ Association 
introduced an option to the members of having their 
cotton sold individually and at their own determination 
as to time. Of the 166 giving reasons why they with- 
drew, 22 associated their cause for withdrawal with 
this so-called fourth option. Since a small proportion 
of the whole membership exercised this option, these 
22 who withdrew because of dissatisfaction with it 
form a very large per cent of those who tried it. 

Of the others, ten had quit farming and ten others 
gave “general dissatisfaction” as their reason for with- 
drawing. 

To recapitulate, 78 withdrew for reasons connected 
with their financial condition and the financing of 
their business; 10 for unsatisfactory prices (in option 
four); 10 quit farming; 10 because of-general dis- 
Satisfaction, and only five because charges or costs 
were too high. The latter reason for dissatisfaction 
has been much exaggerated and misrepresented by 


the enemies of codperative marketing. In this asso- 
ciation only five out of 197 who withdrew and out 
of a total membership of 1,670, withdrew because they 
thought the costs or charges too high. 

These withdrawals show conclusively that the larg- 
est amount of dissatisfaction is because the members 
cannot collect the full value of their cotton when it 
is delivered. While this is true, still anyone who 
understands the simple basic principles of codperative 
or orderly marketing knows that it is impossible for 
any system of cooperative or orderly marketing to pay 
all due until all of the product is sold. Not only is this 
so, but so plainly true that anyone should have known 
it when he joined, still many apparently did not. 

While this is the most common ground for com- 
plaint, it is as a matter of fact one of the chief benefits 
resulting from codperative marketing. It does away 
with the one pay day a year, which has always been a 
serious defect in one-crop farming. There could be no 
greater aid to farmers in getting on a cash basis than 
the fact that they get their money at intervals through- 
out the year. In fact, the cotton codperative market- 
ing associations are the best savings banks the cotton 
growers have ever had. 

If we get our money only once a year we are all 
pretty ftikely to be in debt before the next pay day. 
This has been the curse of the South for the last 
fifty years. We can never get on a cash basis until we 
do without, or economize until we get even. It is true 
that we already have too little and have to economize 
too much, but the condifion is upon us and we shall con- 
tinue to suffer until we correct it. The codperatives 
would help us to get on a cash basis, if we would only 
give them a chance. 


Grading Determines Price of Sweet 


Potatoes 


OUTHERN sweet potatoes do not have as good 
S a reputation on the Northern markets as they de- 

serve. This is due largely to the fact that a poorly 
graded product has too often been offered for sale. 
This year’s crop is short of a normal yield. This un- 
doubtedly means a strong demand for No. 1 potatoes 
of high quality next winter. The Progressive Farmer 
therefore wishes to urge that every sweet potato grower 
give this matter of grading the attention it deserves. 


The time to grade is when the potatoes are dug. It 
may be done later on, but digging time is best, and 
may be done then with the least trouble and expense. 

Remember that the over-sized or jumbo potato is 
not wanted by the market. The quality is poor, and 
such potatoes should be kept for home use or prefer- 
ably for livestock. Undersized, cut, bruised, or other- 
wise disfigured potatoes should not be put in with No. 
l’s. The market wants medium size, uniform potatoes. 

No. 1 sweet potatoes must be sound, uniform, aver- 
age size for the variety, practically free from dirt or 
other foreign matter, decay, bruises, cuts, scars, cracks, 
damage caused by heat, disease, insect or other damage, 
and free of injury caused by frost. The diameter 
must not be less than 134 inches nor more than 3% 
inches. The length must not be less than four inches 
nor more than ten inches. The length, however, may 
be less than four inches if the diameter is 2%4 inches 
or more. If more than 5 per cent of the potatoes do 
not come up to the above specifications as to diameter 
and length, then they are not No. 1’s, according to gov- 
ernment standards. Not more than 6 per cent must fall 
below in other requirements for No. 1 grade. 

Those who have grown a good crop this year and 
who will properly grade in the field, then store and 
cure in the correct manner, will in all probability, be 
able to secure a good price next winter. Poorly graded, 
inferior stuff will continue to bring inferior prices. 
Those who will not put up a first-class product, have 
no right to expect a good price. 


Using Adam’s and Abraham’s Ways 
in 1926 


ES, Adam and Eve after leaving Eden must have 
Yi toted water in some kind of receptacle from 

a nearby spring. Abraham and Jacob had reached 
the well stage of advancement but still carried water 
in buckets. 

Sam Johnson is right in saying that too many of us 
are still carrying water the same way Adam and Eve 
did, and even those of us who tote it from wells have 
only advanced as far as Abraham and Jacob had done 
4,000 years ago. 

And really now, is there much excuse for any of us 
using Adam’s or Abraham’s ways here in 1926 A.D., 
when so many easy and cheap ways of getting running 
water were described in last week's Progressive Farm- 
er? Deane Carter described one plan that cost only $11 
and another that cost $25; Sam Johnson described more 
complete but yet economical methods; while Mrs. Coble 
told of a “complete water supply equipment, including 


The Progressive Farmer 


bathroom fixtures—strictly modern—at a cost not ex- 
ceeding $350,” and rightly added that— 

“Anybody who has a spring or branch nearby 
could install a simple water system for $100 if 
there is sufficient fall for the operation of a hy: 
draulic ram.” 

If you or your wife missed any of these articles, it 
would be well to turn back and read them before last 
week’s paper gets lost. Deane Carter’s article was as 
interesting as a short story and far more useful. 


An Appeal to Peanut Growers 


HE most hopeful thing about the codperative 
marketing movement is the number of earnest, 
patriotic “dirt farmers” who have developed a 
deep and passionate faith in the cause and who are 
willing to make sacrifices in order to have the cause 
succeed. 

Such a man is Mr. H. J. Vann, director of the Pea- 
nut Growers’ Association from Hertford County, N. C, 
His powerful appeal to his brother growers as given 
on page 7 should make every last man of them stop, 
look, and listen before it is too late. 


There seems to us no excuse for any peanut grower 
not signing up at least a part of his crop for delivery 
to the association. It is now on a most efficient and 
economical business basis, both its directors and its 
general manager, Mr. J. Rives Worsham, having dem- 
onstrated by several years of prudent, cautious experi- 
ence their ability to look after the growers’ interests 
with devotion and ability. 

We earnestly hope every Progressive Farmer reader 
who grows peanuts will read Mr. Vann’s strong appeal 
and sign up at least half or a fourth of his crop. 


Fe 


HE trend of the cotton market during the past few 

weeks is just another warning that cotton farmers 
must keep everlastingly at work on the job of reducing 
production costs. To do this, increase acre yields by en- 
riching the land with winter-grown cover crops, reduce 
the labor cost with better implements and machinery, 
and reduce the cost of supplies by growing a greater 
share of them at home. 


A™= the tobacco buying and warehousing companies 
purposely and artificially boosting prices this season 
in order to wean the growers away from codperative 
marketing—with the thought that if they can get farm- 
ers past one selling season without codperative mar- 
keting it will be all the harder to reorganize later on? 
Such a view seems to be not without some justification. 
As a matter of fact, however, farmers not only in 
America but the world over are going steadily and 
resolutely into codperative marketing and sooner or 
later our tobacco farmers must join the general move- 
ment. 


ATER systems that will save labor, ggcrease happi- 

ness, and make life livable for the average farm 
woman can be installed for the price of an ordinary 
mule. The average farmer thinks that if next year is 
a good year he will install a water system. But, ordi- 
narily, the year does not work out as he hoped it 
would, therefore this “luxury” is postponed for another 
year and the price of a water system is invested in 
some “necessity” like a new wagon, an exchange of the 
old car for a new one, or some other machinery. Water 
in the farm home is not a luxury—it is a necessity. 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


City Versus County 
Wee: so much talk about the unequal economic 














position of agriculture, and with that inequality 

so plainly apparent, it is no wonder that many 
farm boys and girls who really love farm life are 
seriously considering whether or not they should look 
elsewhere for their future. For the great 
majority, life in the city is a treadmill, 
with little hope for the future. The 
monthly bills are a nightmare, salary 
raises are infrequent and inadequate. On 
every hand is the temptation to spend. 
They are surrounded by people who are 
spending freely, and are unhappy if they cannot follow 
suit. They are not willing to live in an unpainted, 
dirty building, with few English-speaking neighbors, 
and rents elsewhere make an alarming hole in their 
monthly pay check. 

I am talking mainly to the boy who is undecided, 
who likes the farm ard is not sure that he would prefer 
any other line of work, but who is dissatisfied with the 
financial outlook for farming. My suggestion to such 
a young man is that he ponder a long time before leav- 
ing the farm. Farm conditions are going to improve 
materially. There is a future in agriculture, and it 
may be a much more satisfactory future than anything 
he could ‘find in the city.—Prairie Farmer, Chicago. 
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Letters From Long Hope Hill 


A Seasonable Appreciation of Beauty and Blessings 


never really looked at until this summer is “snow 

on the mountain.” I suppose that is its real name 
as I have never heard any other. It is like a white 
poinsettia and is beautiful and unusual and flourishes 
in poor soil and among weeds. It 
is the coolest looking’ thing on a 
hot summer day that you ever saw, 
and a bunch of it in a big green 
bow! would reduce the temperature 
in any room, just by its cooling 
effect on your mind. 

A border of them would be love- 
ly, as they last so long and, if 
pinched back a bit when little, are 
symmetrical in growth. And best 
of all, I haven’t seen a bug come 
near them. I think they grow from seed and bloom 
the first year. That's why it lasts so long. The white 
is a leaf growth mixed in with the green. 


II 


Over and over let me stress giving yourself the pleas- 
ure of a white clematis vine on your porch. A friend 
gave me half a dozen vines three years ago and while 
they grow very slowly compared with some vines, yet 
they do eventually grow before you die of extreme 
old age, and when they bloom, I can think of no vine 
that compares with them. They are literally covered 
with the creamy white fragrant blossoms—simply cov- 
ered—while early in the morning and late at night the 
air is heavy with the perfume. To inhale that perfume 
and look out over the brilliant moonlight of the last 
few nights, is worth living for. I know what absolute 
beauty is. I have traveled a lot the past six months 
but I came back to my summer home in the mountains 
to find beauty, absolute beauty, and I am grateful for 
a priceless gift. 

Ill 


Those miserable dwarf sunflowers hang on and hang 
on, bug-eaten and half-developed and hideous, and I 
haven’t the firmness of character to do what should be 
done—pull them up by the roots and plant something 
better in the ground they cumber with their presence. 
I suppose it’s a survival not of the fittest but of the 
strongest—something like that awful old kudzu vine, 
which if once planted will stare you out of countenance 
on Judgment Day, so don’t put it in the ground unless 
you are moving to the Desert of Sahara; and then I 
am positive it would get the best of the sand. But, 
really, now that I remember the wonder of the Garden 
of Allah, I can’t wish the kudzu vine on it. There is 
a beauty of desolation, you know, and the desert has 


that. 
IV 


Now, while they are in bloom, select your altheas, 
for there are such beautiful ones that it’s worth the 
trouble to get the right sort. The seeds germinate so 
readily that little plants are always cropping up around 
the big ones, so you can get just what you want by 
noticing. Steer clear of the ugly pale purple, for it is 
not only ugly in itself but it always makes you think 
of your sins. I don’t know why, but its effect on your 
outlook is disastrous. There is a lovely clear rose pink 
that puts you in a good humor with the world as well 
as yourself, and the white with a dark red center is 
good to go along with it. There are double ones, too, 
some parti-colored, some deep red, and some all white; 
so you have quite a choice. , 

Altheas are not perfect by a good deal, as they grow 
very slowly, come into leaf late in the spring, and can’t 
be used for cut flowers, but as against that, they live 
forever and bloom late in the summer when other 
Shrubs have given up, and their big flowers are con- 
Spicuous not only for size but for number, and if you 
plant them some distance from the house they are 
Teally most attractive. They make a good flowering 

e, too, if you set out a let of spring-blooming 
shrubs in front of them so you won't have to wait so 
long for the spring green. They need a good bit of 
trimming and cutting back to get the natural scrag- 
gliness destroyed, but then when you are in bad humor 
and feel like knocking things to pieces anyway, you can 
tackle them and so kill two birds with one effort. 


V 


If you have the right sort of soil, which evidently 
! have not, hardy hydrangea is a lovely thing. Of 
Course, salt water seems to bring it to perfection, but 
few of us have that, so it’s worth trying out in your 
garden, for it is a splendid summer bloomer if it blooms 
at all. Mine are utter failures but then, as I have so 


()*« flower that I have known all my life, yet 





MRS. PATTERSON 


e often said, my poor rocky soil will kill out most things 


By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


unless they just naturally like that sort of living, and 
a good many plants do. For example, there is mimosa, 
which, praise goodness, flourishes everywhere. But I 
have had to give up on some flowers I wanted most, at 
least for the present. It may be that later when the 
soil has changed with all I try on it that I can have 
everything I want. But so far I have certainly at- 
tended a number of sad flower funerals. 


VI 


The loveliest of all blossoming shrubs, even if one 
does grieve over its lack of perfume is, of course, the 
crepe myrtle. Set out a lot this autumn anyway, per- 
fume or no perfume, and for the rest of your life 
you will rejoice in their beauty and long blossoming 
time. A great many plants are lovely for a few days, 
but crepe myrtle, like the mimosa, is lovely for weeks 
at a time. So even if it is expensive to buy, you get 
the blooming time of three ordinary blooming plants 
put together, so you are still gaining when you pur- 
chase it. And eventually the crepe myrtles grow into 
masses of color worth coming miles to see. Several 
neighbors could make a club order and get reduced 
rates while adding to the beauty of the neighborhood. 
Unfortunately, while crepe myrtles do have growing 
sprouts all around the old bushes, they do not multiply 
by the hundreds as lilacs do or even altheas. 


Vil 


As for the beautiful lavender tree, Holy Lamb, or 
Agnus Castus (for it has all three names and then some 
more), I have never seen a sprout start from it. That, 
too, is a splendid late bloomer with its lavender spikes 
of bloom and gray-green, fern-like leaves. It is slow 
growth but quite hardy in our Southern states, as it 
came originally from Greece, where it was used in 
religious services—hence its name there, Holy Lamb. 
Any good nursery has it for sale and it isn’t expensive. 
Write to nurserymen advertising in The Progressive 
Farmer. There’s no use wasting your money on a firm 
that isn’t willing to advertise where we can read what 
they have to offer. I believe in giving first chance to 
the firms in the South that believe in it enough to ad- 
vertise their goods in Southern papers for Southern 
readers. If we find we can’t get flowers and shrubs 
from them, there is then plenty of time to try the 
others, but wait till then before you send money away 
from home to firms that spend none with us. I am a 
firm believer in patronizing home industries. 


Vill 


If you have a bride with a new home, do give her a 
“bulb shower” and she will bless you as long as she 
lives. Get mixed daffodils, if you are in doubt. To 
me, there is nothing so appealing and they outlast all 
other bulbs. Once naturalized in the lawn, they seem 
never to need any other attention. Hyacinths are ex- 
pensive and must be attended to, and so must tulips, but 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “THE OLD SCHOOLHOUSE” 


S SCHOOLS again open everywhere for 
boys and girls, these verses “To an Old 
Schoolhouse” will recall half-sad, half-hap- 

py memories to thousands of our older readers :— 


Down at the end of the lane, who knows } 
The ghosts that sit at the well-scarred seats 
In the dark of the moon when the gray sky meets } 
With the dawntime light, and a chill wind blows? 
Ghosts—well, not ghosts, perhaps, but dreams— 
Rather like wistful shades, that stand 
Waiting a look or an outstretched hand 
To call them back where the morning gleams. 


Dreams of the hopes we had, that died; 
Dreams of the vivid youth we sold; 
Dreams of a pot of rainbow gold— 

Gold that was sought for, eager-eyed! 

Dreams of the plans we made, that sleep 
With the lesson books on the dusty rack; 
Of the joyous years that will not come back— 

That are drowned in the tears we have learned to weep. 


Where the sumac grows in a flaming wall 
It stands, at the end of a little lane, 
And there do the children come again, 
Answering still the bell’s shrill call, 
Just as we came, with their songs unsung, 
And their hopes all new, and their dreams dew-kissed; 
Brave as the sun in a land of mist— 
Just as we came when the world was young! 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


Bh 














daffodils come up out of the ground when they get 
good and ready, bloom the same way, and die down out 
of sight by the time the grass is ready to cut. Conse- 
quently you do not need to go near them except to 
enjoy their beauty and fragrance and to separate them 
from time to time when they increase so much that 
they crowd one another, which will be once each three 
or four years. There is a double yellow which is 


beautiful. 
IX 


Have you ever known a more bountiful year of 
fruits and vegetables? We should be very grateful 
that we live in a land that produces such an abundance 
and such a variety of food, because so far as I know 
no other land is so blessed. I was so amused this 
morning, reading a letter from a friend spending her 
first summer in Europe. Her letter was divided into 
two parts. The first was a song of thanksgiving that 
she was seeing the great cities and palaces and cathe- 
drals of the world. After finishing up with them, she 
proceeded to mourn vigorously over the lack of her 
favorite vegetables and fruits—no corn, no sweet pota- 
toes, no tomatoes, or rather they were served in a tiny 
slice as something very valuable and she was accus- 
tomed to an entire saucer and a second helping when 
asked for. And no watermelons, and one peach a great 
treat! She will come back to a land of plenty that for 
the first time she will really appreciate. 


There is no country on earth like the South: in cli- 
mate; in fruitful returns for cultivating the soil; in 
fine old American stock; and in a wonderful outlook 
for the future. If we are not both grateful and hope- 
ful, then we are not only hard-hearted but wooden- 
headed, which is possibly worse, for a hard heart can 
be softened but a wooden head is hopeless. Do you 
know that funny old Greek proverb, “Against stupidity 
the gods themselves are powerless”? 


But I do think that we really take from ourselves 
one of the great joys of life when we deliberately 
refuse to recognize our blessings and to rejoice in them. 
We never forget our troubles, and bore friend and foe 
to utter extinction mourning over them and hanging 
on them to the last gasp. But our blessings we often 
fail to notice and by doing so impoverish our lives 
pitifully. 

“It is a comely fashion to be glad. 
Joy is the grace we say to God.” 





SOMETHING TO READ 
A Book Your Son Should Have 


Ti recent death of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, for 











forty years president of Harvard University, and 

not inappropriately called “America’s First Citi- 
zen,” reminds us that every boy sixteen years old or 
older ought to have a copy of his talks to Harvard 
freshmen, The Training for an 
Effective Life (87 pp., 65 cents, 
Houghton, Mifflin Co.). This lit- 
tle volume contains Dr. Eliot's 
famous addresses, “The Solid Sat- 
isfactions of Life,” “Preparation 
for an Effective Life,” “The Char- 
acter of a Gentleman,” etc. 

If you have a boy going off to 
high school or college, send him 
this little book and ask him to read 
it, and if you have a boy who can- 
not go off to school, there is all the more reason for 
giving him great books like this one to inspire and 
help him. 


(Note.—To get this book send 65 cents to the publishers or 
to The Progressive Farmer.) 





DR. CHARLES WM. 
ELIOT 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


as E purest treasure mortal times afford is spot- 

less reputation.”” How is that treasure won? It 

comes from living with honor, on honor. Most 
of you have begun already to live honorably, and hon- 
ored; for the life of honor begins early. Some things 
the honorable man cannot do, never does. He never 
wrongs or degrades a woman. He never oppresses or 
cheats a person weaker or poorer than himself. He 
never betrays a trust. He is honest, sincere, candid, 
and generous; an honorable man must be generous; 
and I do not mean generous with money only. I mean 
generous in his judgments of men and women, and of 
the nature and prospects of mankind. Such generosity 
is a beautiful attribute of the man of honor. — Dr, 
Charles W. Eliot, in The Training for an Effective Life, 

















livestock is determined by the kind of feed given 

and the character of the soil on which the feeds 
are grown. There is evidently also some constituent 
in some feeds or other condition which influences the 
use of minerals in feeds by the 
animals. That is, the required 
minerals are obtained by the ani- 
mals better from certain combina- 
tions of feeds than from others. 
For instance, the Ohio Experiment 
Station found that the calcium 
(lime) in the drinking water could 
Ss not be used by cows. It seems 

< probable that the ability of animals 
TAIT BUTLER to use the minerals which they 
need is controlled by some factor not yet clearly de- 
termined, and possibly the cows in the Ohio experiment 
might have been able to use the calcium in the drinking 
water under different conditions. It seems quite im- 
probable that animals can use the cal- 
cium in ground limestone, acid phos- 
phate, wood ashes, or other combina- 
tion, and cannot use the calcium in 
solution in the drinking water. That 
the cows did not use the calcium in 
the drinking water in the Ohio ex- 
periment may be accepted, but it does 
not follow that they would not have 
done so under different conditions of 
feeding, housing, etc. In short, it is 
apparent that there is much regarding 
the need for and the use by animals 
of the minerals needed, which is not 
yet understood. We may, however, 
feel reasonably certain that feeds 
grown on soils rich in calcium (lime) 
contain more calcium than feeds 
grown on soils poor in lime. Also 
that certain combinations of feeds 
may not furnish sufficient lime, and 
probably certain combinations of 
feeds, although containing ample lime, 
may be fed under such conditions 
-that the animals cannot use the lime 
they contain. 

The practical conclusions for the 
feeder to draw are that animals fed 
largely on grains, or on grains and 
roughage grown on soils poor in lime 
are likely to require additional sup- 
plies of calcium. Animals fed on the 
legumes are not likely to suffer from deficient lime, 
especially if these legumes are grown on soils well sup- 
plied with lime or that have had lime applied. Such 
legumes as alfalfa, sweet clover, red clover, and others 
which grow best on soils well supplied with lime con- 
tain more lime than such legumes as soybeans, cowpeas, 
and lespedeza, which may do well on soils rather poorly 
supplied with lime. 


Tire need for additional minerals in the feed of 





In view of these facts, legume hays or green legumes 
should be used as largely as possible, and the prefer- 
ence should be given to those legumes which are known 
to contain large quantities of lime. 


Also, since the feeds grown on soils well supplied with 
lime contain more lime, the liming of soils deficient in 
lime is a question which the livestock 
producer should consider carefully. 





By TAIT BUTLER 


namometer to determine his pulling power as compared 
to a six-horse team of draft horses weighing 9,915 
pounds, The six-horse team weighed about 11%4 per 
cent more than “Old John,” but they walked right 
away with a load 25 per cent greater, while the elephant 
could pull his load only two or three feet at a time. 


It was clearly demonstrated that a good six-horse 
team was able to exert greater tractive pull and could 
walk right away with a load which the elephants were 
able to pull for very short distances at each effort. 


The elephant handlers contend that an elephant is 
not adapted to pulling and this is probably true as the 
breast harness which is put on them does interfere with 
free motion. The elephant men insist that elephants can 
push with their heads better than they can pull with 
breast collars, but facilities for testing this out were 
not available; hence this question cannot be answered. 





THEY’RE MAKING GOOD FARM MUSIC HERE 


The roar of the silage outfit is a mighty pleasant sound to the dairyman. He knows 
that he is storing up vitamines and golden sunshine to feed his money-makers through the 
winter, or in any season of the year for that matter, 


Prepare Your Livestock for Fall Fairs 


HERE is nothing from which a livestock man 
will get as much genuine satisfaction and infor- 
mation as from showing a few well fitted animals 
at the fair. Even though you do not get within the 
winnings, the rivalry, certainly for the first time, will 
be worth the’ effort. If you lose, be a good loser. 
Interview the judge after the placings have been made 
and learn why you failed to win. You will be better 
prepared for the next year. If you lose, be a good 
sport. Take what you get and make capital of it at 
your next venture. 
It is not likely that the average livestock man will 
care to put a great deal of expense into fitting animals 
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‘ How to Supply Lime to the Stock 


but if they are shown at all they should at least he 
fitted to moderately good flesh. This is necessary to 
present the best appearance and demonstrate what the 
animals really are. It is, of course, too late now to do 
much in the way of feeding. Those, however, who 
have fitted their animals will be able to go ahead. If 
you have anything that is good, show it. There is no 
better way in which to learn the inside facts concern- 
ing livestock. 

Before you take your animals into the show-ring 
have them cleaned. A prerequisite is to see that they 
have been well bedded prior to leaving the farm and 
while stalled on the fair grounds. The average man 
probably cannot wash his animals but he can curry and 
brush them. Lead them into the ring with a neat 
halter. Gather up the end of the halter rope in a coil 
and hold it. See that the animal is standing on all four 
feet squarely. Do not allow it to stretch or to become 
humped, by having the feet placed too far under the 
body. Hold the head straight and erect. Watch the 
movements of the judge. You may 
have an animal which, if standing 
improperly, may give the appearance 
of having a defect, and when, if prop- 
erly placed, this disappears. Do your 
part, giving yourself and your animal 
all credit that is coming, but not any 
more by taking undue advantage of 
your fellow competitors. Be on your 
guard. Make your show-yard experi- 
ence an object lesson for future use 
and profit. x. 3 CURTIS, 


North Carolina Experiment Station. 


Care of Sheep During 
Mating Season 


HE condition of the ewes and 

ram at the beginning of the 

mating season has much to do 
with the success of the flock. Ewes 
in a gaining condition at breeding 
time will drop a larger and more even 
percentage of lambs. 

A few days before the mating sea- 
son begins the ewes should be turned 
into the best pasture available, where 
an abundance of grass is easily ob- 
tained. Where good pasture is not 
available, it is a good plan to supple- 
ment ordinary pasture with a fourth of a pound of 
grain per head daily for three or four weeks during 
the mating season. 


The ram, to be a good breeder, should be in a vigor- 
ous condition. During the mating season he should be 
fed a pound of grain daily. Oats or a mixture of 
equal parts of oats and corn are more satisfactory 
than corn alone, 


The ewes should be prepared for the ram by remov- 
ing any dungy locks or wool that may interfere with 
breeding. Often ewes with long tails do not get with 
lamb, as the tails sometimes interfere with the service. 
This trouble can be largely avoided by removing the 
wool from the tail with a pair of hand shears. 

RICHARD C. MILLER, 
Kentucky College of Agriculture. 





In short, the feeder, especially of {- 
hogs, dairy cows, and all growing 
livestock should, while using the best 
balanced ration practicable in the light 


of our present knowledge, keep a ~ 


mineral mixture of some form of 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 





took these only twice, started gaining 
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When the Circle Meets—,. Ean Tufft HE lambs from your flock of 


breeding ewes have all been 
weaned by this time. If not, they 
should have been, and a large per- 





calcium (lime) compound before his 
animals. Bone meal, wood ashes, acid 
phosphate or air slaked lime may be 
used, and the preference is probably 
in the order named. They may be 
mixed with salt in equal quantity and 
kept before the animals, or a small 
quantity, say 2 per cent by weights, 
mixed with the feed. 


How Much Can an Elephant 
Pull? 


AN a 4%-ton elephant pull as 
C heavy a load as 4%-ton weight 

of draft horses? The other day 
at the Union Stock Yards at Chicago, 
the big bull elephant, “Old John,” of 
Barnum & Bailey Circus, weighing 
8,900 pounds, was hitched to a dy- 
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HEN the Circle women meet then I 

make a quick retreat, any place to 
get away, to the stable, to the hay, to 
the henhouse, shed, or sty, for I’: al- 
ways Circle shy. Mrs. Jenks is apt to 
come talking louder than a drum, telling 
of her many ills, of her favored teas and 
pills. She is apt to tell the crowd of 
the nearness of the shroud, of the shave 
she had with death, gasping for her final 
breath, when a neighbor brought some 
pills fitted to her type of ills; how she 


Wednesday, working like a slave! 

Mrs. Briggs with drooping face, she 
is apt to find a place in the Circle’s 
gloomy bunch, hanging crape, I have a 
hunch! She is apt to wish to tell how 
her eldest daughter fell on a _ butcher- 
knife, you know, 37 years ago; nearly 
killed the little child, nearly drove the 
mother wild, but, alas, the Lord was 
there, summoned by her sudden prayer, 
and that knife was turned aside—had it 
struck her she'd have died! 

Mrs. Letts and Mrs. Crewe, Mrs. Harry 
Homidew, Mrs. Grouse and Mrs. Fogg, 
Mrs. Grimm and Cindy Mogg, all of these 
with worry tales—but my patience fags 
and fails! In our reighborhood, of course, 
there are dames of cheer and force, cheer- 
ful, gay, and sunny souls, with the bright- 
est kind of goals, but that Circle has a 
few that the spooks have painted blue, 
so when they are due to meet then I 
beat a quick retreat, to the stable, shed, 
or hay, any place to get away! 


Y 
ii in a trice; Monday, border of the grave, 
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centage of the ewes bred for the next 
crop. Remember this fundamental in 
Southern sheep growing. We must 
breed early and thus get early lambs, 
sufficiently early, if possible, for the 
Eastern market or shortly thereafter, 
if the best prices are to be obtained. 
Remember that sheep do not need 
expensive quarters. Provide such as 
will keep the wool and feet dry. If 
properly fed, the flock will do the 
rest. Sheep can lie out in the bleak- 
est, coldest hills and be comfortable 
as long as they are dry under foot 
and over head. There is no farm 
animal which in a limited way will 
give greater returns than sheep, if 
properly handled. Give them a chance. 
Your profits are two-fold—profits 
coming from from both lambs and 


__wool,—R, S. om 
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Peanut Growers, Read This Appeal! 


A Ringing, Urgent Message That No Peanut Farmer Should Fail to Study and Consider 
By H. J. VANN 


Hertford County, N. C., Director in Peanut Growers’ Association 


INCE December 1, 1918, or we might 

say for the past eight years, I have 

been studying very closely the peanut 
industry and especially the problems 
which confront us as to the marketing of 
the crop. I have studied such, both from 
the viewpoint of the farmer and that of 
director of the Peanut Growers’ Associa- 
tion. 

I am very decidedly convinced that if 
the peanut industry is to be saved, such 
must be done through collective effort or 
what we term “codperative marketing.” 
I herewith set forth the following con- 
clusions why it is absolutely necessary 
for us to continue our organization, 


I 


Coéperative marketing is the only sal- 
vation for the American farmer just at 
this time. : 

It is an age of mass movement and or- 
ganization, and the tendency is toward 
the large combines. The farmer simply 
cannot compete with corporations from 
the standpoint of trading if he is to at- 
tempt to do this individually. The best 
minds of our country have decided that 
coéperative marketing is our only salva- 
tion, and our Federal Government has 
even gone so far as to create a new de- 
partment which is to be known as a De- 
partment of Codperative Marketing with 
a special head. The government is will- 
ing to help us solve our problems but 
realizes that we must work out our own 
salvation through collective thought and 
collective effort. 

II 


By continuing the present Peanut 
Growers’ Association we have all to gain 
and nothing to lose, since we are now on 
an absolutely safe and sound business 
basis. 

We have an experienced and trained 
Board of Directors, a manager whom we 
have tried out for three years and found 
entirely satisfactory, and the good will 
of the trade established in our favor. If 
we quit, we lose our manager, our high- 
paid-for experience, and the good will of 
the trade to whom we sell, which it re- 
quires several years to obtain. Further- 
more should we quit now the cause of 
cooperative marketing, which as we have 
stated is our only salvation, would be 
very seriously damaged and it would be 
quite a number of years before we could 
persuade our growers to start again. 


II] 


We must continue or else be a joke to 
the business world, and in this crowd I 
include the cleaners and the business men 
of towns and cities nearby. 

I have had so many men of big busi- 
ness calibre in Norfolk and other cities 
to say to me: “What on earth is wrong 
with the farmers? Do they not realize 
that they must work together as business 
men do if they are to survive?” Surely 
we cannot be the joke of the age and 
hence, absolutely must continue. 


IV 


We must continue from the standpoint 
of keeping ourselves informed as to gen- 
eral conditions which surround the mar- 
keting of our crop. 

_ It would be impossible for us to be 
mtelligently informed except we have an 
Organization with a management to ob- 
tain such information for us, and I might 
add that both the growers and merchants 
out in the belt and men who are in the 
Peanut business in the larger cities of 
this country, write to our organization 
now to ask about the general situation 
and what is the prospect for a market. 
We simply cannot afford to go back to 
fonditions which existed prior to 1921 
when we farmers had to completely rely 
upon such information as we could get 








R. READER, if you are one of our subscribers who grows peanuts, 
then we want to make just one request of you. It is this:—Please don’t 


read this strong, sensible, convincing 


read anything else in this week’s Progressive Farmer until you have 


statement by a peanut grower who has 


been studying your problem and his own from all angles for years. Please 


read Mr, Vann’s article first of all 


of this paper, come back and read it 


read it and talk it over with you. 


No other subject is so important to 
nut growers right now as the one Mr. 


minds and consciences by this article. 


and then after you have read the rest 
again, And then ask your wife to 


our Virginia and North Carolina pea- 
Vann so effectively leaves upon their 








from peanut buyers and other sources 
which were not reliable. 


V 


We must continue from the standpoint 
of legislation, which is about the most 
vital reason why we must go on. 

This organization or any regulation 
passed by our great government other 
than a regulation to keep out Oriental 
peanuts cannot obtain for us a fair and 
living price on our product. This matter 
of high tariff is entirely vital as concerns 
the price on our peanuts and we must 
have a high duty on these imported nuts 
or sacrifice the peanut industry. We have 
not the slightest hope of regulating this 
duty or of having any influence as to 
keeping it on except through organized 
effort. The increase in the tariff to 4 
cents in 1922 has meant at least $3,000,000 
per year which has come into the peanut 
belt of North Carolina and Virginia 
which otherwise could not have come, and 
if we obtain the 50 per cent increase upon 
which we are now working, it means at 
least $2,000,000 more a year will come 
our way which could not possibly have 
come without this increase. Such being 
true, it seems very conclusive to me that 
our growers could afford to even give 10 
per cent of their peanuts if they should 
be asked to make such a contribution in 
order to keep their organization alive. 
However, we are not asking the growers 
to make any contribution but to safe- 
guard their own business and guarantee 
themselves a fair return for their output 
and overhead. In addition to the tariff, 
we need to obtain other legislation which 
will be of great benefit to us, and we 
simply have no hope of obtatning same 
except through an organization. 


VI 


We must continue from the standpoint 
of competition. 

By this I mean we must have a chan- 
nel of trade other than being compelled 
to sell to the cleaners. We at once real- 
ize that when such a condition exists 
(that is, only one channel of trade), they 
can handle the situation exactly as they 
please and we have to abide by the con- 
sequences. Such is an awful predicament 
to be in, since under such conditions we 
can only hope to be bond servants and not 
free Americans. And we have no assur- 
ance that the tariff on Oriental peanuts, 
should we succeed in getting such as 
high as 10 cents a pound, would be of 
any benefit to us should we allow our or- 
ganization to go out of existence and 
thus have no way in which we could mar- 
ket our peanuts except through specula- 
tors and cleaners. I remind you that on 
the 1918 crop we had what you might 
term a 100 per cent tariff and a short- 
age in the crop as compared to 1917 of 
20,000,000 pounds—and yet the market 
declined around December 1, 50 per cent 
and stayed down until April 1, or four 
months, There was absolutely no excuse 
for such a decline and quite a number of 
our growers had to sell their peanuts 
that year at 5 cents when it cost them 





7% cents to grow them. We simply can- 
not go back to any such condition, and 
the only remedy is this organization. The 
matter of legislation is of the very great- 
est importance to us, but competition in 
selling the peanuts, that is in having our 
own marketing agency, is iust as im- 


portant. 
VII 


We must continue from the standpoint 
of stabilizing the market, which was 
hinted at above. 


We have not had any such serious 
break, as was above stated, in our market 
since we began with our organization in 
1921 and will not have such so long as 
we keep this organization in existence. 
It is a watchdog on the job all the time 
since we stay as well informed at all 
seasons of the year as do the cleaners 
and speculators. They know we are in- 
formed through our management here 
and hence are afraid to bring about any 
drastic break in the market, due to the 
fact that we can spread abroad to our 
growers through the press and otherwise 
that there is absolutely no excuse for 
such a decline in the market; hence we 
stabilize the market in this respect. Also 
we stabilize the market since from the 
supply in sight to be marketed we take 
the peanuts to be received by this organi- 
zation and market them in an orderly 
manner. The cleaners themselves admit 
that this organization has and does stabil- 
ize the market and every other right 
thinking man admits the same. 


VIII 


We must continue from the standpoint 
of patriotism. 


The definition of a patriot is one who 
loves his country and is willing to extend 
himself and make great sacrifices in or- 
der that its best interests may be pro- 
tected. Except there can be great im- 
provement in the condition of our farm- 
ers, our country is facing a very great 
crisis and our Federal Government realizes 
this fact, evidence of which is that sev- 
eral weeks were devoted at last session 
of Congress to measures pertaining to 
our welfare. They concluded that the 
best means possible of protecting our 
growers and thus insuring the safety of 
our great country was codperative mar- 
keting, since this was the only bill that 
passed Congress after several others had 
been very extensively debated. Agricul- 
ture is basic and we can have no true 
prosperity unless our farmers are pros- 
pering. This being true, it surely be- 
hooves each and all of us, whether busi- 
ness or professional men or farmers, to 
give of ourselves in order to keep this 
movement going. 


We must continue from the standpoint 
of economic liberty. 

By this I mean not being completely 
dominated by and at the mercy of the 
cleaners and speculators, but to be mas- 
ters of our own industry through our 





own organization whereby we can deter- 
mine what is a fair living price on our 
commodity and strive to obtain such. 
Many a life has been laid on the altar 
of this word liberty and yet many grow- 
ers do not even appear willing to make 
the slightest sacrifice in order that we 
may obtain such liberty. When our vis- 
ion is cleared as to the true situation, 
surel, we must rise to the occasion if we 
are descendants of our noble sires who 
have made tremendous sacrifices and shed 
their blood in order that we might have 
the blessings and possible prosperity of 
the present age. 


I have set forth this line of thought in 
order that our farmers and business men 
may stop, consider and see where we are. 
I am entirely convinced that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for us to continue our 
organization and trust that each of you 
who reads this may become so convinced 
that you may be willing to do your part 
as a true man and thus assure the safety 
of our great industry. If you are un- 
willing to do so, please ask yourself if 
you are even a 50 per cent American citi- 
zen. It appears to me that it is the duty 
of each and all of us to get busy and 
accomplish the goal we have set out to 
reach and thus guarantee the continuance 
of our organization. It is codperation or 
chaos for us and you must decide which 
you prefer and you alone can decide. With 
all the earnestness of my soul I appeal 
to you to decide aright. 


BH 


Peanut Ass'n Must Sign 150,- 
000 Bags by Oct. 15 or Quit 


At THE September meeting of the 
Board of Directors of The Peanut 
Growers’ Association held in Norfolk, 
this being the first meeting of the Board 
after the election at the stockholders 
meeting in Suffolk, the first business was 
the election of officers. W. A. Gwaltney, 
of Sussex County, Va., was elected presi- 
dent, S. P. Cross, of Gates County, N. 
C., vice-president and H. J. Vann, of 
Hertford County, N. C., secretary. The 
following were elected members of the 
executive committee :—S. P. Cross, chair- 
man, W. A. Gwaltney, Charles J. Shields, 
H. J. Vann, and Jas. T Gillette 


The chief business to come before the 
board was the progress of the campaign 
for a re-sign up of the growers under the 
new contract which is being circulated. 
One hundred and fifty thousand bags 
(which is 5 per cent of the crop) must 
be signed up by October 15 for the con- 
tract to be binding. Furthermore, unless 
this number of bags is signed up by Oc- 
tober 15, the association will not receive 
the 1926 crop. Up to the meeting date, 
90,000 bags had been signed, leaving 
60,000 more bags to be signed by October 
15 if the association is to continue to 
operate. 
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Crimson Clover Bacteria In- 
oculates Red Clover 


“I HAVE sowed some red clover seed 

on ground that a couple of years ago 
grew a crop of crimson clover. Does 
this soil contain the bacteria necessary 
for inoculating red clover?” 


Yes, the bacteria that inoculate crim- 
son clover are the same that inoculate 
red clover. In fact, all of the common 
clovers, such as red, alsike, crimson, 
white, etc., will inoculate each other. The 
bacteria that inoculate alfalfa and sim- 
ilar crops, however, are different, but those 
which inoculate alfalfa will inoculate 
bur clover, black medic, white and yel- 
low sweet clover, and the yellow annual 
sweet clover. 
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F YOU are ever tempted to think that 

we are not making progress here 

in North Carolina and the South, 
just look at this picture. It appeared 
in Harper's Weekly 55 years ago this 
month—on September 16, 1871—and 
was made from a photograph on a 
Raleigh street. As Harper’s Weekly 
said at that time: 

“This illustration depicts a phase of 
life frequently witnessed in some of 
the Southern states, particularly in 
the Carolinas. It is engraved from a 
photograph and presents a scene wit- 
nessed one sunny June morning in a 
street in the city of Raleigh, North Car- 
olina. Several teams had come in from 
the country with small loads of wood, 


SCENE IN RALEIGH, N. 


varying from 10 to 15 sticks each, 
worth from 40 to 75 cents, according 
to size and quality. This business is 
carried on by people wko call them- 
selves ‘wood merchants.’ They fre- 
quently drive into the city from a dis- 
tance of 10 to 25 miles to dispose of 
their puny loads. The steers used by 
these people on their farms are hardy 
and enduring, but very small. The 
two that appear in the foreground of 
the picture were measured by the art- 
ist and found to be but three feet 
seven inches high. The Negroes and 
poor whites, and occasionally even the 
larger planters, do most of their team- 
ing and plowing with these diminu- 
tive cattle. Their manner of farming 
is primitive and shiftless. They gen- 


‘This W eek’s 


I. O. Schaub 


RA Obed Schaub, director of North 

Carolina’s Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice and acting dean of the State College 
of Agriculture, was born in Stokes 
County, N. C., Sep- 
tember 28, 1880. 
During his boyhood 
he lived on farms in 
Stokes and Surry 
counties. In 1900 he 
graduated from 
State College and 
was a graduate stu- 
dent at Johns Hop- 
kins for three years. 

Since leaving 
Johns Hopkins Mr. Schaub has held the 
following positions: assistant chemist, II- 
linois Experiment Station, 1903-5; assis- 
tant professor of soils, Iowa State Col- 
lege, 1905-9; in charge of boys’ and girls’ 
club work in North Carolina, 1909-13; 
agriculturist Frisco Railway lines, 1913- 
18; agriculturist and field agent States 
Relations Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1918-24; pres- 
ent position since 1924. 

Mr. Schaub married Miss Miss Maud 
Kennedy of Iowa, July 27, 1910. The 
two little Schaubs are Maud Kennedy 
and I. O., Jr. Mr. Schaub is a member 
of Kappa Sigma and Alpha Zeta fra- 
 ternities. 





1. 0. SCHAUB 





P. H. Satterwhite 


ITTS Hilliard Satterwhite, teacher of 

vocational agriculture at Ronda, N. 
C., and sometimes hailed as “Sat,” is a 
graduate of the North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and spent his/boy- 
hood on a farm in Burke County, N. C. 
He was born September 24, 1899, in Mc- 
Dowell County. Mr. Satterwhite entered 
his present work immediately after his 
graduation, and also immediately after 
his graduation married Miss Rosa Lee 
Simpkins of Glen Alpine, N. C. Mr. 
Satterwhite has very definite aims and 
ideals for his work :— 

“1. To promote and encourage the develop- 
ment of purebred livestock and poultry in 
my county. 

“2. To develop capable leadership, codpera- 
tive spirit, appreciation, and respect for rural 
life. 

“3. To do everything in my power toward 
raising the farmer’s standard of living. 

“4. To work for a higher appreciation of 
Nature, and of Nature’s God.” 


H. C. Booker 


AROLD Chapman Booker, secretary 

of the South Carolina Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Codperative Association with head- 
quarters at Columbia, S. C., was born 
at Donalds, S. C., September 30, 1889, 
and was reared in a small country town. 
He attended Wofford College and in 
October, 1907, he married Miss Daisy 


C., ABOUT 50 YEARS AGO 


erally plow only two inches deep for 
cotton and three for corn. Four inches 
is considered very deep plowing. Even 
with this imperfect method of culti- 
vation—such is the fertility of the soil 
of North Carolina—very good crops 
of cotton and corn are raised. With 
better methods, and a proper use of 


farm trucks that deliver milk, wood, 
and vegetables with these ox-drawn 
carts! What a change in 55 years! An 
ox-drawn vehicle on a Raleigh street 
would now excite more attention than 
an airplane overhead, but plowing 
with oxen was not uncommon a gen- 





fertilizers, the crops mighi easily be 


increased four-fold.” 
While this is a city picture, it re- 


flects country changes as much as city 
changes, for it is the country people 
of 1871 who are here represented and 


discussed. Contrast the many farmer- 


owned automobiles now parked thick 


on Raleigh streets with these little 
horse-drawn wagons, and contrast the 


eration ago. 

More material progress has been 
made by the human race since this 
picture was made than probably was 
made in the preceding 500 years and 
the power of electricity, gasoline, im- 
proved implements for farm work, 
etc., have made Amcrica a veritable 
new world. What will the farmer 55 
years or even 25 years from now be? 


irthday Party 


Seawright of Columbia, S. C. Mr. 


Booker has been with the Cotton Asso-- 


ciation since the beginning of the organi- 
zation campaign, having been previously 
editor of the Spartanburg Journal and 
the Greenville Piedmont. 


D. H. Sutton 


ENNIS Howard Sutton—just call 
him “Sut” and he will come —is 
teacher of vocational agriculture at For- 
est City, N. C. He celebrates his 29th 
birthday on Sep- 
tember 25. Mr. Sut- 
ton was a farm 
boy and in 1920 
graduated from the 
North Carolina 
State College of 
Agriculture. Four 
years later he mar- 
ried Miss Maude 
Pennell Minish of 
Lenoir, N.C. From 
1920 to 1923 Mr. Sutton was teacher of 
vocational agriculture and also school 
superintendent at Bladenboro, N. C.; 
from 1923 to 1925 he was teacher of vo- 
cational agriculture at China Grove; and 
July 1, 1925, he went to Forest City. He 
says :— 
“I am now especially interested in 
helping to build up the poultry work in 
this community. I have 45 boys in my 





D. H. SUTTON 





More than half of these boys 
have poultry projects. Many of these 
projects range from 150 to 500 baby 
chicks. In a part-time class there are 
four young men and one lady who are 
making a good start with baby chicks. I 
would like to see this community a real 
poultry center and I shall lend the best 
of my efforts to making it so.” 


R. W. Leiby 


OWLAND Willis Leiby, state ento- 

mologist with headquarters at Ra- 
leigh, N. C., was born September 29, 
1892, at Allentown, Pa. Part of his 
early years were 
spent on his father’s 
farm on the East- 
ern Shore of Mary- 
land. He is a gradu- 
ate of Muhlenburg 
College, Allentown, 
Pa, and in 1915 
received his Ph. D. 
degree from Cornell 
University, cele- 
brating his doctor- 
ate by marrying Miss M. Pauline Strauss 
of Elmira, N. Y. Dr. and Mrs. Leiby 
have two children, Rowland Leiby, Jr. 
and Sarah Josephine. Dr. Leiby has 
been connected with the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture since 1915, 
having been an instructor at Cornell 
University while working for his degree. 


classes. 





DR. LEIBY 
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1-Ton Truck (complete) a 5 5 
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4-Ton Chassis only, $375 


With Panel Body, 
*610 
1-Ton Chassis 
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N addition to the world-famous dependability and low op- 
erating costs that have swept Chevrolet Trucks to record- 
breaking heightsof popularity, Chevrolet now offers Truck 
bodies of Chevrolet design and construction to meet the pub- 
lic demand for a complete Chevrolet-built commercial unit. 


Asa result of this new manufacturing policy, commercial car 
buyers can now obtain a Chassis and Body engineered as a 
complete unit and sold as a complete unit, at a single unit 
price. In addition they enjoy all the advantages of the dura- 
bility, ruggedness and strength for which Chevrolet is famous 
and the fine appearance of quality-built Bodies, whose cabs 
afford a new order of driver comfort and protection. 


These new Chevrolet Bodies offer numerous features, hereto- 
fore available only on passenger cars, such as: extra-wide 
sedan-type doors; double ventilating windshield; plate glass 
windows with Ternstedt regulators; conveniently located 
instrument panel; durable leather upholstery; deep, comfort- 
ablecushionsand lustrous, lasting Duco finish in Biscay Green. 


Renowned for sturdy design and staunch construction, these 
improvements still further emphasize the remarkable value 
which has made Chevrolet Trucks the choice of so many 
business men the world over. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


_ World's Lowest Priced Gear-shift Trucks 
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Positions 
for Girls 


and Women 
7 * a * 
in Virginia 
WE can use additional 
operators in our large 
ii plant, which is one of the 
t lighted and ventilated 
in the South. 

Good health and good eyesight 
required. Good pay while learn- 
ing, with rapid advancement as 
skill is acquired. 

No dust, no lint, clean, pleasant 
work among congenial compan- 
ions, in a town with splendid 
health record and all usual amuse- 
ments, good stores, churches, etc. 

Board in private families or in 
Company’s modern dormitories, 
which afford every comfort and 
protection, at very reasonable 
rates. 

White girls over 16 years only. 

Write for full information 


TUBIZE 
Artificial Silk Co. 


of America 














Hopewell, Virginia H 
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NOTICE! 





The FRICK 
“Tractor Special’’ 
No. 00 Saw Mill 


The only light Saw Mill on the market 
equipped regularly with Timken Roller Man- 
drel Bearings, pressed steel Headblocke and 
adjustable racks. 


A low priced, powerful, speedy mill, fully 
equipped for use with Fordson and larger 
power units. 


Absolutely the best Saw Mill on the market 
al the price. When Frick says so you can 
velleve .. 


ells with separate 


Get an early start—write our nearest 
branch for price and com- 
plete specifications 


FRICK COMPANY 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, §S. C. 


TREERY 


» SIMPSON’S __, 
PURITY BRAND 


$3.75 PER BUSHEL 
New Crop Fine Quality Timothy Seed 
99.60% pure, 90.00% Germination or better. 
Tested in Washington. Free from weeds. We 
pay the freight on shipments of 100 pounds or 
more. Sealed bags except when shipped P. P. 
Also all other seeds for fall planting. High 
quality with reasonable price always. Red 
Clover, Crimson Clover, Alsyke, Sweet Clovers, 














Kansas, Northwestern and Grimm Alfalfa. Or- 
chard and Kentucky Bluegrass, Vetches, Rapes, 
Pasture Mixtures, all varieties Seed Wheat, 
Maryland Grown Seed Rye, Rosen and Abruzzi 
Rye, Winter Seed Barley, Btc. 
Write direct for free samples, price 
list and valuable information 
THE W. A. SIMPSON CO. 
267 Balderston St., Baltimore, wad 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Live Carolinas-Virginia Farm News 


From North Carolina 


IGHT North Carolina herds will be 

placed on the National Herd Honor 
Roll this year, according to John A. Arey, 
dairy extension specialist. This honor 
roll is maintained by the 
National Dairy Associa- 
tion and any owner who 
has five or more cows 





in his herd that pro- 
duced 300 pounds or 
more of butterfat per 


cow per year is eligible 
to have his herd placed on the roll. The 
national dairy association will award 
diplomas to these owners during the time 
of the National Dairy show held at De- 
troit, October 6 to 13. The following 
will receive awards :— 


Coastal and Mountain Branch Experiment 
Stations. 

Sam Thacker, Greensboro. 

Pinehurst Farm, Pinehurst. 

Boxwood Dairy, Greensboro, 

T. D. Hardin, Greensboro. 

J. O. Lindley, Guilford College. 

N. C. Speas, Winston-Salem. 


This is the first time that any North 
Carolina herds have been placed on the 


honor roll. 
“_* * 


Wilson County, without the services of 
a farm demonstration agent since B. T. 
Ferguson, former agent, was made dis- 
trict agent in charge of the northeastern 
section of the state, will now have an 
agent. At the September meeting of the 
Board of Commissioners, the necessary 
appropriation was made with the county 
agreeing to furnish half the salary of a 
weil trained man. 

* * * 


“Food Selection and Preparation” is 
the title of Extension Circular 162 just 
issued by the Extension Service of North 
Carolina State College. The bulletin was 
prepared by Miss Mary E. Thomas, 
nutrition specialist, and gives valuable 
facts about selection of foods, methods 
of cooking and the relation of food to 
health. The bulletin has eight chapters 
and will be of value to every housekeeper 
in the state. Copies may be had free 
of charge by Progressive Farmer read- 
ers in North Carolina, as long as the sup- 
ply lasts, by applying to the Agricultural 
Editor, State College, Raleigh. 

* * * 


The poultry plant of the North Caro- 
lina State College at Raleigh has been 
sold because of the advancing values of 
real estate about the plant. A larger and 
better plant will be built back of the dairy 
barns and near Lake Raleigh on the col- 
lege property. 


From Virginia 


IRGINIA is becoming the source of 

seed for a number of Eastern and 
Southern states, according to George 
Patteson, agronomist of the Extension 
Division at Blacks- 
burg. Corn is al- 
ready being  ship- 
ped into the North- 
ern states for silage 
purposes, and with 
the continued 
growth of the dairy 
industry in that sec- 
tion the demand for 
Virginia seed corn will gradually in- 
crease. Virginia is also producing a con- 
siderable quantity of soybeans which is 
being shipped to the North Atlantic and 
Middle Western states. Mr. Patteson 
also thinks that Virginia is exceedingly 
well situated for supplying the demand 
in the Southern states for early matur- 
ing varieties of cotton. There is a won- 
derful opportunity for the production of 
seed on Virginia farms if farmers of 
the state will get together on a standard 
quality product and only sell the very 
highest grades of seed. 





The demand for American barrelled 
apples is developing in Argentine and 
other South American countries, accord- 
ing to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Virginia growers are pre- 
paring to supply a large part of the ship- 
ments to these countries. The Ben Davis, 
which is one of the most important va- 
rieties grown in the state, is a popular 
variety in South America, 

* * * 


The Virginia cotton crop is expected 
to be 45,000 bales, compared with 53,000 
last year, according to the recent estimate 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. The crop is very late, and an 
early frost will cause considerable dam- 
age. A late fall, on the other hand, will 
result in a larger production than is now 
indicated. 

* * * 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
Eastern Shore, is putting on a special 
advertising campaign to increase the con- 
sumption of sweet potatoes produced in 
that section. A very attractive folder 
giving recipes for preparing sweet pota- 
toes has been prepared to be sent to all 
who request it. The Eastern Shore is 
the most important sweet potato produc- 
ing section in the United States, and each 
year ships approximately 5,000 cars. 

. . * 


The Virginia tobacco crop improved 
approximately 16,000,000 pounds follow- 
ing the rains’ the latter part of August, 
according to the recent report of the 
State Department of Agriculture. The 
total production which is now expected 
to be 135,626,000 pounds will be slightly 
larger than last year. There has been an 
improvement in all types of tobacco 
grown in this state; but the greatest in- 
crease was in the bright crop which now 
promises to be one of the finest crops 
grown for a number of years. 


From South Carolina 


(LaMSCr is preparing to hold in 1927 
and annually, thereafter, a well or- 
ganized “Farmers’ Week,” suchas is now 
rather common in the most progressive 
agricultural colleges. Presi- 
dent E. W. Sikes has ap- 
pointed Dr. W. W. Long, 
director of the Extension 
Service, to have charge of 
Farmers’ Week and plans 
are already being laid for the 
event for 1927. The purpose 
of the authorities is to have a defi- 
nite and concrete program of instruction 
and entertainment in the form of lec- 
tures, addresses, demonstrations, sight- 
seeing, music, etc., and to this end noted 
speakers and entertainers will be brought 
from various parts of the country to aid 
the Clemson force in carrying out such a 
program. os 





x * * 


Final settlement has been made by the 
South Carolina Cotton Growers’ Codp- 
erative Association for the 1925 deliver- 
ies of cotton, the prices ranging from 
8.22 to 20.11 cents per pound. The re- 
port of the association shows that the 
expenses per bale average about 121 
points. The average cost of interest and 
insurance per bale was $1.72, storage and 
handling $2.28, selling cost $2.25, making 
a total cost per bale of $6.25, not includ- 
ing freight. 

+ * * 

Thomas S. Buie, associate professor of 
agronomy and recently acting chief 
agronomist, has been elected chief of the 
Agronomy Division of Clemson College; 
but before assuming his permanent duty 
he will spend a year at the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College doing special work in 
agronomic subjects. During his absence, 
R. W. Hamilton, former extension 
agronomist, will serve as acting chief of 
the Agronomy Division. Mr. Buie is a 


South Carolinian, a graduate of Clem- 


son College and has had excellent train- 
ing and experience at lowa Agricultural 
College, the Georgia Experiment Station, 
the South Carolina Experiment Station, 
Clemson College, and elsewhere. 

* * * 


An important timely publication just 
issued by the Extension Service of 
Clemson College is Circular 81, The 
Peach Tree Borer, which gives briefly 
the necessary information regarding the 
peach tree borer, its life history, and the 
methods of successful treatment through 
the use of paradichlorobenzene. 


From North Carolina County 
Agents 


ACON County—This week I pur- 

chased six young bulls for the Nan- 
tahala Guernsey Bull Association and 
arranged for the sale of five old bulls to 
other communities. On Friday, I went 
with the cream truck on its first trip be- 
tween Clayton, Ga., and Franklin, N. C. 
—J. V. Arrendale. 

** * 


Clay County.—This week was “Silo 
Week” in Clay, four silos having been 
set up and two filled. There are now 
nine silos in the county, three of them 
concrete. These were built for dairy 
cattle in every instance. There are 100 
registered dairy cattle in Clay County 
and perhaps three times as many grade 
cattle—I mean cattle three-quarters or 
more Jersey. The cattle and cream 
business has been established here in two 
years. This is absolutely a dairy county 
and cannot be stopped.—W. R. Anderson. 

** * 

Ashe County.—Finished re-queening 22 
hives of bees this week. These farmers 
have transferred their bees this year and 
are now Italianizing—E. C. Turner. 

x~ * * 


Henderson County.— Sixteen junior 
club members have sold $223.67 worth of 
vegetables from their early club gardens 
over the curb market.. Elmer Capps has 
sold $30 worth from his tenth of an acre 
garden. I assisted F. R. Houston in ar- 
ranging and advertising a Guernsey sale. 
Fifteen head were sold, six grades and 
nine registered, averaging $64.87 each. 
I assisted Mr. Arnold in selling a carload 
of rye for the farmers this week.—E. D. 
Cody, Assistant County Agent. 

* * * 


Jones County.—A club encampment 
was held at Neuse Forest School this 
week for club members from Craven, 
Pamlico, and Jones counties. There were 
115 members in camp. There were talks 
by Mr. Gray, moving pictures at night, 
bathing, and’ games. Mr. Harrill was on 
hand to lead in games, stunts, etc. Those 
attending seemed to enjoy the camp very 
much.—J. T. Monroe. 

** * 

Rutherford County.—H. H. Gordon 
was with me this week and helped lay 
out two water systems. This makes four 
systems that have been laid out this year 


—F. E. Patton. 
* * * 


McDowell County.—Fifteen farmers 
are to build modern poultry houses this 
fall. The county agent talked in interest 
of establishing a hatchery in each town- 
ship large enough to take care of the 
needs of the community and the produc- 
tion of a carload of broilers for March 
or April market—W. L. Smarr. 

** 2 





Jackson County.—Two more scrub 
bulls went out to slaughter before Sep- 
tember 1, making the total number of 
scrubs replaced by purebreds 37.—C. W. 
Tilson. 

* * * 

Burke County.—Fifteen poultry houses 
have been built this year with an average 
capacity of 125 hens each—R. L. Sloan. 
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‘THealth Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











Immunizing People Against 
Malarial Fever 


ELOW is given the final installment 

of Dr. Henry R. Carter’s malaria 
catechism. It discusses the fourth meth- 
od of preventing malaria. 
‘ Q. How can we 
protect the healthy 
men so that even if 
they are bitten by 
infected mosquitoes 
they will not develop 
malarial fever? 

A. By the use of 
quinine. 

Q. How is this 

DB. BEGISTEB done? af 

A. If quinine is 
taken by anyone in small doses during 
the malarial season it will generally 
prevent him from having malarial fever. 

Q. How much must be taken? 

A. Genérally in the United States four 
to five grains every day will be enough. 
Where the fever is bad as much as 7% 
grains may be necessary, but even 2% 
or 3 grains a day will prevent a great 
many fevers. It is best taken after 
meals in one dose or in divided doses. 

Q. Must quinine be taken every day? 

A. No. It can be taken in larger 
doses, as eight grains twice a week or 
even every five days. The first plan 
we think is best. 

Q. Does the quinine taken in this way 
injure those who take it? 

A. No. It has been taken thus by 
many people for a number of years, and 
none are known to have been injured. 

Q. Does it make the people who take 
it feel badly? 

A. There are a few people whom even 
avery small dose of quinine makes feel 
badly, but generally it does not. 

Q. What is the dose for children? 

A. About one-half as much as for 
grown people; less for small children. 

Q. What is the best preparation for 
children ? 

A. The tannate of quinine is much 
less bitter than the other preparations. 

Q. What is the dose of the tannate 
of quinine ? 

A. About 2% times as much as of the 
ordinary kind—the sulphate. 

Q. Do people prevented from devel- 
oping the fever by these small doses 
of quinine ever have parasites in their 
blood ? 

A. Yes. Unfortunately sometimes they 
do. To what extent this occurs and to 
what extent the quinine prevents the 
Parasites from developing in the blood 
8 not yet determined. 

Q. Are all people not protected by 
quinine liable to develop malarial fever 
when bitten by an infected mosquito? 





A. No. Some men seem to be natur- 
ally insusceptible to malaria. They are 
probably very few. In other men the 
having had a number of attacks of 
malaria produces an insusceptibility, or 
at least a lowered susceptibility, to the 
disease, and they do not under ordinary 
circumstances develop it. We frequently 
find in a malarial county families in 
which the children are having fever, 
While the old people are not. They 
ave had many attacks in past years, 
and are now not susceptible to malaria. 
Q. Is malarial fever liable to relapse? 
— es. Untreated, or imperfectly 
aes it 1s almost sure to relapse, and 
e’apse several or even many times. 

€ infection frequently lasts over from 
cw en to another, the man being 
or months between the attacks. It 
a en known to relapse after two 
7 "FS interval. All attacks that occur 


iN the winter and u 
p to June or July, 
ate probably relapses. 


In BUYING ENTERTAINMENT, as in buying 
farm implements or automobiles, the Paramount Personalities 
people who buy a brand name that guar- and their Paramount Pictures 
antees satisfaction get the best results 


O77! 
cant judge 
a picture 
by title alone 


-who 





for their money. 


How do you choose your entertain- 
ment? What is your test of a motion 
picture before you go? Bebe Daniels 


who stars in 
In buying books, for example, you know Pacman we sons 
that neither a good author nor a good ties Goenetar's Sane 
The Palm Beach Girl 


publisher will put his name on a cheap 
product, and this goes for photoplays, too. 


The author and publisher of the better 
pictures of today is the Paramount organ- 
ization, by far the greatest group of 


entertainment talent ever assembled. dinate 
. Irish Luck 
Paramount Pictures are seen by more The Thundering Herd 


people in more theatres than any other 
brand, and they stand for quality enter- 
tainment from the first foot of film to the 
last. The theatre showing Paramount 
Pictures is showing you the best money 


can buy. 
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Harold Lloyd in 


“‘For Heaven’s Sake!”’ 


Produced by 
Harold Lloyd Corp. 


Directed by Sam Taylor 








Richard Dix 
who stars in 
Womanhandled 

Let’s Get Married 

Say It Again 
The Ten Commandments 





Lois Wilson 


The Vanishing American 





Zane Grey 
who wrote 
Desert Gold 

Wild Horse Mesa 
Born to the, West 
Light of the Western Stars 


























(Paramount Pictures 


Produced by FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP., Adolph Zukor, Pres., New York City 








it's a Paramount Picture it's the best show in town /” 
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STAMMERING 











If the stammerer can talk with ease when alone, and most of them can, 
but stammers in the presence of others, it must be that in the presence 
of others he does something that interferes with Nature in the speech 
process. If then we know what it is that interferes, and the stammerer 
be taught how to avoid that, it must be that he is getting rid of the thing 
that makes him stammer. That’s the philosophy of our method of cure. 
Let us tell you about it. SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, Tyler, Texas. 
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~~ MOTHER! 
Those lovely teeth 
are priceless 


She’ll thank you in 
after years if you teach 
her now the way to 
healthy teeth. You 
can’t afford to let her 
take chances, for not 
only beauty, but 
health, too, depends 
on sound teeth. 


Colgate’s is the mod- 
ern way to protect the 
charm of beautiful 
teeth. It foams into 
hard-to-get-at places 
between the teeth and 
around the edges of 
the gums. It removes 
causes of tooth decay 
and keeps your teeth 
and gums healthy. 


Colgate’s contains no 
grit or harsh chemicals. 
Its regular use insures 
clean, healthy teeth. 
You'll like the taste— 
even children love to 
use it regularly. 








femoves causes of tooth decay 


—— 















The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, September 27.— Cod liver 

oil, egg yolk, milk, cream, butter, 
and green vegetables contain a vitamine 
very important in preventing poor teeth, 
poor bones, and bow 
legs. 

Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 28.— Have you 
culled the poultry 
flock? If not, it 
will pay to ask your 
farm or home dem- 
onstration agent to 
help you, so that you 
may be sure to get 
rid of the non-pro- 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


ductive hens. 

Wednesday, September 29.—Of course, 
all the youngsters are in school. May 
they not miss a single day as it is doubly 
hard to make up time lost. 

Thursday, September 30.—Bulb plant- 
ing time is here. If your old bulbs have 
multiplied and become crowded, it is well 
to lift and reset them. 

Friday, October 1.—Did it ever occur 
to you to build a cupboard on, or even 
under, the back porch, for holding small 
garden tools, rubber boots and such? 

Saturday, October 2.—Few things are 
more refreshing or more strengthening 
to the sight than bathing the eyes two or 
three times a day in warm or cold salt 
water. The right proportion is one level 
teaspoonful of salt to a glass of water. 


Sunday, October 3—Do you try to be 
tactful in your contact with family, 
friends, and neighbors? Or do you pride 
yourself upon your bluntness? If so, 
you may well study the words of Chris- 
tina Rossetti, who said, “Tact is a gift, 
it is likewise a grace. As a gift, it may 
or may not have fallen to our share; as 
a grace we are bound to acquire it.” 








SUCCESSFUL FARM WOMEN 
The Arts and Crafts Shoppe 


“(\NE day about 18 months ago,” said 
Mrs. Putnam, proprietor of the 
charming Arts and Crafts Shoppe, “I 








“received a letter something like this: ‘I 


read your article in one of the farm 
papers. I see that you like to write. I 
like to tuft. I wonder if you might 
care to buy one or more of my tufted 
bedspreads at $5 each. Perhaps some 
friends might care to buy them, too. I 
shall send you a sample.’ 

“She sent four beautiful spreads. I 
admired them, called in the neighbors 
and all four were sold in almost less 
time than it takes to tell about it, the 
reasons being that the articles were use- 
ful, beautiful, and reasonable in price. 

“Other spreads followed and up to the 
present time I have taken in for the 
maker and her assistants over $1,500, 
selling more than 500 spreads.  Inci- 
dentally, I have made my commissions. 

“Realizing the comparative ease with 
which a really desirable commodity can 
be sold, I decided to try to help fill the 
family pocketbook.” 


“What did you do after you had sold 
all the spreads?” I asked her. 

“As I have four children I did not 
want to leave home,” answered Mrs. Put- 
nam, “so I converted my dining room 
into a shop, moving for our meals back 
to the breakfast room. I used the dining 
table, big old-fashioned sideboard, and 
some shelves to display my wares. I 
lined the walls of the room with tables, 
each bearing a certain group. The man- 
tle was used for candles and candle- 
sticks, books, and book ends. My pic- 


% The Progre ssive Farm Woman 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 
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tures offered for sale adorned the walls.” 

Just then Mrs. Putnam broke off in 
her recital to wait upon a customer who 
had come in. After the lady had gone, 
Mrs. Putnam continued: “Where did I 
leave off? Let me see, I believe I was 
about to tell how I cleared $30, $40, and 
$70 respectively in October, November, 
and December. 

“Now one of the reasons for what 
success I have attained is that I have 
realized that it is wise to consult those 
who know more than I do. So I con- 
sulted people of judgment, and, acting 
upon their advice, put in a conservative 
stock of our own state handicraft, in- 
cluding hand-woven rugs, bags, and run- 
ners of many styles and designs, pottery, 
hooked rugs, baskets, and other pine 
needle devices. I had also embroidery 
and crocheted articles of many kinds. 
All these I took on consignment, charg- 
ing a moderate commission. My well 
chosen books, gesso, and placques I had 
to buy outright, also hand-painted can- 
dles, but as there is a larger profit in 
these lines I felt I could afford to do so. 


“Including a small stock of distinctive 
stationery, my entire output of money 
did not exceed $100, Oh, yes, this in- 
cluded some attractive greeting cards. 

“Then I began a small exchange. Fear- 
ing I might not succeed with this, I 
charged no membership fee and a com- 
mission of only 15 per cent on sales 
made, 


“After the holidays I decided to bring 
my little shop to town. Fortune favored 
me, in that I found two delightful rooms 
on the second floor of a good building 
near the postoffice and bank. I bought 
a showcase and brought my tables from 
the house. I had the walls tinted ecru 
and the woodwork painted white. I did 
a bit of advertising and our local paper 
gave me a fine write-up. 

“T continued my same lines and en- 
larged upon the exchange feature. I 
make a specialty of my poetry table, 
showing various poetry magazines. Re- 
cently I have begun to sell antiques of 
many kinds, including furniture, clocks, 
mirrors, and prints. This is a most 
popular addition. 


“While I’m not getting rich, still I 
am making something. The first month 
after moving to town I cleared $55. Of 
course, I have not left my home hap- 
hazard. I have a fine, capable mother 
there who overlooks the house, the cook, 
and the children. I thoroughly enjoy 
my work and the children enjoy coming 
down to help me.” MRS. NORTH. 


Good Dinners Promote At- 
tendance at Club 


i Faulkner County, Arkansas, the Ro- 
tarians go out into the country once a 
month and have dinner. The rural 
women provide the dinner and charge 
75 cents for it. Each woman invites 
her husband but charges him nothing, 


These dinners have been a great suc- 
cess in breaking down barriers. Some 
fine friendships have been formed, some 
business opportunities have been devel- 
oped and all have had a good time. 


And here is a description by Mrs. 
Jane McKimmon of another get-to- 
gether dinner in North Carolina:— 


“The Craven Club meets around in 
is faring so well in its monthly suppers 
that its brother civic clubs in town would 
like to get in on the same kind of feed. 

_“The Craven club meets around in 
different community centers of the coun- 
ty each month, and it benefits by the 
rivalry of the home demonstration clubs 
of farm women to serve the best meal 
possible for 50 cents per person. It 
would be hard to obtain at any public 





hostelry the toothsome fried chicken 
the thin slices of prize hams, and the 
homemade salads and breads that Craven 
women set before their organized hus- 
bands and brothers. 

“The idea of feeding the ‘Farmers’ 
Club’ originated last fall, when twenty- 
three home demonstration women met 
at Craven County fair grounds to serve 
a dinner to forty farmers, who volyn- 
teered to repair the exhibit hall for them. 
The day proved so pleasant and the 
dinner so good that the president of the 
farm organization asked the home dem- 
onstration agent why the farm women’s 
clubs could not serve suppers to the 
farmers’ clubs at their monthly meet- 
ings. 


“The agent agreed to try this, and 
picked a strong club to serve the first 
supper. The men were so pleased with 
the food and the women with the fun 
that all the home demonstration clubs 
made a bid for the farmers at the next 
meeting. 

“When asked about any profit made on 
the venture, the women laughed and saié 
they came out anywhere from one to 
five dollars to the good. ‘It is not a 
moneymaking scheme,’ they said, ‘but a 
get-together project.’ 

“No woman donates anything. A fair 
price is set on all things she brings from 
her farm and the fifty cents charge per 
man covers the cost. 

“Not the least of the benfits of these 
meetings is the experience the women 
get in planning meals for large bodies, 
team work in preparing and serving, and 
accuracy in keeping accounts. 

“When warm weather came this sum- 
mer, the ‘Farmers’ Club’ gave a picnic 
inviting all the club women to go with 
them on the U. S. S. Pamlico on a trip 
down the river. 

“As a result of this codperation, the 
home agent says: ‘I need not tell you 
that the attendance at the farmers’ club 
is much better now, and the fact that 
men go from one part of the county to 
another for these meetings is doing 
much to promote good fellowship among 
our people.” 


FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 














My Success as a Money Maker 


AS I have always been very fond of 
flowers, I decided to try to make 
money growing them. I had a pit dug 
with a cover that could be removed to let 
in the air and sunshine. I planted 400 
fern and begonia seeds in the early fall 
in shallow boxes, and put out 300 gera- 
nium cuttings. These grew nicely in the 
pit during the winter. In the early spring, 
I transplanted them into three-inch pots. 

A little later in the spring when my 
geraniums and begonias were beginning 
to bloom and the ferns were growing 
well, I had some little circulars printed 
announcing a flower sale on a certain 
day. I arranged my pots in groups ac- 
cording to the varieties and colors, mark- 
ing the prices on each group. 

A large crowd of my neighbors and 
women from town attended this sale. 
Almost every woman who came, bought 
at least one plant and many bought four. 
I sold them for 25 cents each and got 
$175 for my plants. I didn’t sell all on 
the day of the sale, but those who came 
that day told others and they kept com 
ing, so it was not long until they were 
all sold. 

With part of this money I bought 500 
rooted cuttings of fine chrysanthemums. 
These I planted in an elevated bed made 
of very rich soil. When the sun became 
too hot for them, I made a partial shade 
of burlap sacks sewed together. I got mY 
druggist to display them in his window 
and sold these blooms for 25 cents each. 
The following spring I had hundreds of 
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7 ed chrysanthemums of my own tor 
) gle, and by this time I had become 
mown as a flower grower which enabled 
me to dispose of my plants without much 
advertising. 

The seeds, cuttings, pots, labor, lum- 
ber, and advertising cost $65. The plants 
and blooms brought $300, so I had a 
nice profit left and lots of plants to start 
jn on next year. 

Monroe County, Miss. 


A Few Beauty Questions 
Answered 


ILL the use of face powder injure 
my skin?” 

No, good powder may be used freely 
without injury to the most delicate skin, 
but the face 

must be thor- 
oughly cleansed 
each night with 
cold cream or 
special cleansing 


cream. 
7” * + 
“Please tell 
of an exercise 


that will help to 
straighten round 
shoulders and fill 
in the hollows 
in my neck.” 








Try to swim, play tennis and basket- 
ball, or other outdoor games. In addi- 
tion, do the following exercises several 
times every day: With the arms extend- 
ed at the sides, shoulders high, palms 
up, rotate the arms in a very small circle, 
keeping chest forward and stomach (not 
abdomen) back. As you work, bring the 
shoulder blades as close together as pos- 
sible. This exercise is excellent for 
straightening round shoulders and to fill 
in neck hollows. But you cannot accom- 
plish the desired results in two weeks, 
nor yet in a month. You must persevere. 

* * * 


“Every paper I read says how impor- 


tant it is to care for the teeth. Please tell 
me a few reasons why this is so.” 
Remembering your question, I copied 
for you some headlines that were con- 
spicuously posted in a recent health ex- 
hibit: “Sound teeth help socially in sweet 
breath, in good looks, in clear speech. 
They help financially by saving dentists’ 
bills, physicians’ bills, time, strength, and 
temper. They help in business and pro- 
fessional life to secure better positions.” 
Since you have been reading about the 
teeth, undoubtedly you know that de- 
cayed or abscessed teeth are one of the 





chief causes of rheumatism, neuritis, 
and many other ailments. 


And in Length of Days Under- | 
standing—Job 12:12 | 


N the Vale of Complaint 
Lies the farm of “No-Paint’’; 
It’s decaying and dingy and gray; 
Its people are tired, 
Uncheered, uninspired. 
They hope to move out some soon day. 


On the hilltop of “Gain-It” 

Lies the farm of “Good Pa-int,” 

There’s laughter, contentment and play. 
There’s no loafing, all lift, 

For the spirit of thrift 

Makes them live with a vim and hooray. 





In the Valley of Plight | 
Is the farmhouse ‘“No-Light,” | 
Deep shadows lurk in it each night. 
Its family retire, 

Very early—all tired— 

Too weary to keep the lamps bright. 


On the mountain, Delight, 

Lies the farmhouse “Bright-Light,” 

Where the young and the old love to meet. 
Good lights mean good books, 

Good looks and good cooks. 

Inspiration makes living complete. 


Do you know where he women haul water? 

It’s on that far hill of “Poor Sorter’’; 

Ill health and complaint, and hearts that are 
faint 

Mean no inspiration 

For the men of the nation. 


There everyone says, “Oh, I cain’t.” 
On the road “Happy Way,” 

Running water holds sway; 

The people have health, rest, no sorrow. 


With energy filled, 
With fields timely tilled, 
They’ve strength for the work of tomorrow. 








Our Pattern 





%”%—Suitable for Bordered Fabrics.—Cuts 
in sizes 14, 16, and 18 years, 36, 38, 


and 40 inches bust measure. Size 
3% requires 2% yards of 54-inch bor- 
dered material. 


@Z~In Plain or Plaid Kasha or Ribbed 
Silk.—Cuts in sizes 16 years, %, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 


212—Non-slipping Shoulder Straps.—Cuts 
in sizes 3%, 40, 44, and 48 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch material with 6% 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
Naga (coin preferred). 


re dressmaking lessons. 
ment, The Progressive Farmer. 


Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
@ sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 
Our new “Fall Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 
afternoon and evening wear during fall and winter. It contains embroider 
Batre Send 15 cents now for your copy. 


Department 


yards of braid. 

2594—Long-waisted Frock With Circular 
Skirt.—Cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with 5% yards of binding 
and % yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

2593—Junior Frock.—Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 
12, and 14 years. Size 8 requires 2% 
yards of #-inch material. 

2652—Striking Junior Frock.—Cuts in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 1% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 32-inch contrasting. 


s and 
‘attern 
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Keep your energy con- 
stantly alive by making 
health a daily habit. 
Plan for health intelli- 


gently, every day. 


Thousands of people 
are needlessly handi- 
capped by lack of bulk 
in the food they eat. 
This bulk is now pro- 
vided pleasantly by a 
delicious cereal food. 


Post’s Bran Flakes is 
a corrective food. Mil- 
lions eat it every day. 


It not only furnishes 
the required bulk but 
also brings to the body 
such vital health essen- 
tials as: phosphorus, 


everybody—every day 


etPOSTS BRAN 


as an ounce of =) prevention 


“NOW YOULL 
© 1926, P. C. Co. 





LIKE BRAN” 


‘Make health 
a daily habit 


iron, protein, carbohy- 
drates and vitamin-B. 


Try it with milk or 
cream tomorrow morn- 
ing and see how good 
it is. Eat it every morn- 
ing for a few weeks and 
see how much better 
you feel for the experi- 
ment; how easily you 
can avoid the use of drug 
laxatives. 


Send for free test 
package. 
7 . 7 


Postum CEREAL Company, Inc., 


Dept. PF-4B926 , Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Makers of Post Health Products: 
Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn 
Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes, Postum 
Cereal, Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts 
and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 
























The Road to Wellville 


Since this company was founded mil- 
lions of people have started down the 
Road to Wellville through the use of 
Post Health Products. Thus has been 
created a new and stable market for 
the farmers’ milk and grain. 


















Cymoate wea: 

price of one. Made with a 
elastic knit’ snug fitting belt. Converti! ng 
justable cu Over-size 


tote, 
gomfertebie, smart. Wonderf: | glowing 
= ed kind of omens. ann wei 
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about seed oats, 
field seeds. 





their own satisfaction. 


For fall seeding, we suggest: 









ABRUZZI RYE 
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A Real Helpat 
Seeding Time 


Wood’s Crop Special which we want 
to send you without a penny of cost 
will help you to keep posted on cur- 
rent prices of all seeds for fall sowing. 
It will give you helpful suggestions 
on what to plant and interesting facts 
alfalfa and other 


All you have to do is to drop us a 
line saying “Send Crop Special.” 


WOODS SEEDS 


Let them help you reap a richer reward for your labor and investment. 


Wood’s Seeds, thoroughly tested for purity and germination, are safe 
seed to plant as more than 150,000 Southern farmers have proven to 


—Genuine Abruzzi Rye, a variety particu- 
larly adapted to the South. 
—Hairy Vetch, a wonderful 

gatherer and soil improver. 
—Fulghum and Virginia Gray Winter 
Oats. 
Samples and up-to-date germination tests 
sent on request. 
Our stocks of certified seed, grown under 
superyision of 
Association, are from the highest yielding 
crops grown in the State. 


Write for catalog and prices. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 






Guide to 
Field Seed Buying 


nitrogen 


the Crop Improvement 


Seedsmen Since 1878 














r r FR "Tm “I Saved $40.00,” says 
APM doy Aine J Scott Crosby, Primm, 
(j Tennessee. You, too, can 
' gave ~ | buying direct at 
m Lowest Factory Prices. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free Catalog 
5 of Farm Foultey and Lawn Fence, 
Gates, Stee! Posts and Barbed Wire. 


BITSELMAN . Dept. s4¢ MUNCIE, IND, 








You Know Lots of People Who 
Need Monuments 


Our handsome catalog of marble and 
gTanite monuments will enable you to 
take their orders, and earn a generous 
commission, No experience necesgary. 
Men «nd women everywhere are se:ling 
our beautiful memorials in their spare 
time. They earn $30 to $150, and 
more, a month. You can, too. Write 
for booklet, ‘‘How to Earn More 
a Money,”” TODAY! 

Commonweath Marble & Granite Co. 

216 Confederate Ave., Room 209, Atlanta, Ga. 












it. Cuts, Trims, Bobs. Smoot 
Fine Barber Comb and Shears. 
otege. Use 30 Days. 
porcheee ere will 
NB100 BALTIMORE, MD, 





PEACH 9 eca” 


$7.50 per 100 & up. 
Small or Large Lote by Express, Freight or Perce! Post, 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 


Ornamental Trees Vines Shrabe. Catalog in colors FREE 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 22 CLEVELAND, TENK. 





















Entire Week— 
Twenty-first Annual Exposition 


$100,000.00 in Purses, 
Premiums, Attractions 


Enlarged and improved throughout. Greatest Farm Products 
Display in history. ee Livestock Show—finest in 


$32,000 Entertainment Program 


9 Free Outdoor Attractions—All New 
4 Days of Horse Races — $10,000.00 Purses 
Fashion Show — 


Reduced Fares on all Railroads and Bus Lines 
“VIRGINIA’S GREATEST EVENT” 


6 Days and Nights 


Music — Fireworks 
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Find Truth and Stick to It 


If you will search for the truth in every problem with which you are 
required to deal and, having found it, stick to it regardless of all things 
else, you will so train your mind and establish your character as to insure 


.. SOUTHERN Farm Boys:— 


and formerly a 


popular. 





SEN. CARTER GLASS 


noted for his forthright, 
pussyfoot or say things he doesn’t 
He sends just the sort of message our boys might 
have expected, and one that all may well give heed to. 
week’s message will be by Walter Johnson. 


(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service. 


the integrity of both. Add to this sobriety and dili- 
gence, reverence and unselfishness; with these qualities 
well cultivated you will not only win success, but may 
achieve great distinction. 


CARTER GLASS. 


Hon. Carter Glass, United States Senator from Virginia, 
member_ of 


Woodrow Wilson’s Cabinet, is 
frankness and candor. e doesn’t 
believe in order to be 


Next 


Copyright 1926 by 
Clarence Poe.) 








Made Money During Vacation 


($1 Prize Letter) 
I AM a 12-year-old school girl and live 
on a farm. My father runs a 275- 
acre farm. There is something for us 
all to do; we do all of our housework. I 
have two sisters. I go to school in 
Hickory, N. C.,11 miles from here. Dur- 
ing the last term of nine months I was 
not absent. I made $24 during my vaca- 
tion this summer picking blackberries and 
strawberries. I bought 10 hens and one 
rooster and paid $1 each for them. This 
left me $13 and I put it in the bank. I 
am trying to pay my way through col- 
lege. I have the credit of reading nine 
books last school term. I will be in the 
eighth grade this fall. I enjoy reading 
The Progressive Farmer and especially 
the letters from the boys and girls. 
ELMINA HARP. 
Catawba County, N. C. 
Uncle P. F. Says—A fine letter, Elmina, 
and some fine work you’re doing in mak- 


ing $24 in one summer. Let us know how 
well your chickens pay you. 


Wants to Join Club 


WOULD like very much to join a 

club. I am very lonesome these days. 
I am 12 years of age and will be in the 
eighth grade next year. My hair is al- 
most black and I weigh 70% pounds. 

I have worked in tobacco 1% days and 
I have $1.50. I would like very much 
for some of you boys and girls to sug- 
gest a nice way in which to spend it. I 
want all of the girls and boys to write to 
me. MASELLE DAWSEY. 

Aynor, S. C. 

Uncle P. F. Says—Here's a fine oppor- 

tunity for some of you other young folks 


who like to receive letters to get started 
and as our Lone Scouts say, “do a good 


turn,” too. 
The ’Possum 


T MAKES its home in some hollow 

tree, log, stump and sometimes in the 
ground. Its food is chiefly persimmons 
and grapes, but they eat other things. It 
is not very cunning and is easily trapped 
and the easiest animal for a dog to trail. 
The mother opossum is very interesting. 
She has a pouch in her skin to carry her 
young and when they get too large to 
stay in her pouch, they ride on her back. 
She has her tail across her back and the 
little ones curl their tails around it so 
they can stay on. WAYLON WILSON. 

Harnett County, N. C. 

More About Opossums. — Opossums 
are found in all the Southern states. 
They live in little dark holes. The most 
interesting thing I think about this ani- 
mal is the way the mother cares for her 
babies. The baby opossums are very tiny 
at birth. The mother places them in a 
pocket on her body and there they live for 





sometime ina little living cradle. A cousin 


of mine caught a mother ’possum once 
and kept her for sometime. They were 
so interesting that many people came to 
see them. When you catch a possum by 
its tail it grins and takes a fit and dies, 
not really dies but just “plays possum.” 
As a food opossums are considered a 
great delicacy by some. Papa says there 
is nothing better than a nice brown 
‘possum, surrounded by baked sweet po- 
tatoes. The opossum is one of our old- 
est mammals. Its relatives are the kan- 
garoo and mole. 
PEARL HENDERSON. 

Iredell County, N. C. 

Likes Opossum Hunting.—I like Edna 
Rowell’s letter because it was about ani- 
mals and I certainly do love animals. 
’Possum hunting time will soon be here. 
O, boy. my old dog will howl some soon! 
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he numbers stand for the 
letters of the pg 


A is one, B is two and so on. 











If everybody liked hunting and the farm 
as much as I do there would be no tows. 
I hope there will always be plenty of 
game. I caught 36 possums last fall and 
turned part loose. 

My advice to the farm boys is neve 
to kill all they catch or they will soo 
quit catching. I am in the sixth gt@ 
at school and like to go very much. MY 
two favorite studies are agriculture 4 
nature. I expect to go to college if po> 
sible. CARSON PARNELL. 

Wake County, N. C. 


Uncle P. F. Says—We’re surely glad t? 
have these interesting letters about the 
‘possum. I hope all you boys will have 
good luck ’possum hunting this fall but 
I hope, too, you'll do as Carson says 
don’t catch them all. 
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rigid joint of Stove Pipe with this 
practical locking device. The cres- 
cent-shaped tongues are slipped into 
slots with slight pressure, bent back, 
double locking the seam. The result is a 
strong, firm installation that will give ser- 
vice out of all proportion to its low cost. 
Wheeling Crescent Stove Pipe is also 
noted for its attractive appearance. The 
women folks will appreciate the highly pol- 
ished, beautiful uniform deep blue finish. 
The Crescent Lock, developed yearsago 
by this company has been widely imi- 
tated but never equaled. Ask your dealer 
for Wheeling Crescent to be sure of the 
genuine and to avoid imitetions. He will 
have it, or may obtain it quickly from 
the nearest Wheeling warehouse. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
Wheeling, W. Virginia 
BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 


York Chicago St. Louis Phitad la 
Eehmond Minneapolis Kansas City Cnattancogs 


Gees as A.B.C. to make a perfect 














Wheeling Stove Pipe, with the 
original and distinctive Cres- 
cent Lock, can beobtained from 
your dealer in every necessary 
size tofit your needs, The deal- 
er receives this pipe packed in 
steel casks, insuring you get 
ting it in as perfect condition 
as when it leaves our factories. 





COMPANY 


CORRUGATING 
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68 Bu. Corn, 50 Bu. Oats 


a FROM SAME LAND! 

With the long growing season (7% 
Months from frost to frost) and the 
Unusually fertile land in Sumter Coun- 
ty (Southwestern Georgia), progressive 
and intelligent industry earns excep- 
tional profits. 

The photo shows section of this 
year's cornfield that yielded 68 bushels 
per acre after a crop of oats yielding 
0 bushels per acre had been taken off 
the same land! Any industrious and 
intelligent farmer can do as well in 
umter County. 

If you are tired of bucking the dis- 
couraging Northern winters and short 
growing seasons, come to Sumter 
County where soil and climate both 
assist your efforts. And economic 
conditions help, too, for last census 
shows that oats in Sumter sold for 87c 
bushel, with corn selling for $1.22! 
Every crop does well, cotton, tobacco, 
corn, wheat, oats, and all kinds of 
fruits, 

Land in Sumter County can be had 
today for one-third its actual value 
based on production compared with 

estern farm land prices! Write for 
Profusely illustrated booklet which 

Bives facts in the form of photographic 
reproductions! Mailed free. 


Americus & Sumter County 


Chamber of Commerce 


159 Chamber of Commerce Building 
: = Americus, Ga. 














Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 














Flowers From Blood 


STOOD for a long time before a 

picture in the Vatican Galleries. It 
is called The Martyrdom of St. Alex- 
ander. In the center the canvas 
stands a_ beautiful 
woman in the habit 
of a nun, holding a 
man’s head; before 
her lies the headless 
body of St. Alexan- 
der. All about in 
the foreground of 
the picture is a riot 
of beautiful flowers. 
The artist has por- 
trayed an ancient le- 
gend to the effect that wherever a drop 
of blood of the martyr fell, flowers 
sprang forth. 

As I looked at the picture it seemed 
to speak to me, and said: 

“All good things come through strug- 
gle. Every drop of blood spilled in un- 
selfish devotion makes the flowers of 


of 





DR, HOLLAND 


| beauty grow in the human soul. Pioneers 


blazed new trails, and often left their 
bloody footprints, but from their strug- 


| gles the flowers of civilization and reli- 





gion and culture have sprung up.” 
On the same afternoon I visited the 
Catacombs of St. Calyxtus. These cata- 
combs are a series of natural and arti- 
ficial excavations in the lava formation 
all about the city of Rome. By order 
of pagan emperors up to the year 300 
A. D., Christians were decreed as ene- 
mies of the state because they would 
not worship the emperors and the pagan 
gods. Forbidden to worship, they met 
secretly in these vast corridors. They 
buried their dead here; and upon the 
rock, you can still see the rude emblems 
of the Christ and the Cross, by which 
they expressed hope of immortality. 


As I came up out of these caverns, 
they also had a voice ringing in my 
heart; which said: 


“Tell this modern generation of ease- 
loving disciples that we who met here 
took our lives in our hands every time 
we took the name of Christ on our lips. 
Tell them that we had our little chil- 
dren torn from us, and saw them brain- 
ed upon the rocks; but that we found 
in the Christian faith full consolation 
for our struggles. Tell them that we 
lifted the torch of faith and hope to 
shine in these dark holes, and that we 
shall fail if they fail to let the light of 
truth shine in their generation. Tell 
them that the generations are all tied 
together; that the heroisms of one gene- 
ration are the glories of all generations, 
and that the blood of the martyr has 
been indeed the seed of the Church.” 

Such were the voices that rang in my 
heart as I walked through those caverns. 
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owt 
Your Vearly 


Overall Bin 


—you won't have to buy overalls 
so often if you wear 


FINCK'S 


PZ RRETAN 


OVERALLS 


Why do Finck’s Red-Bar Overalls give 
longer wear? Simply because they are 
made of extra strong denim, are cut 
large and roomy to avoid unneces- 
sary strain—and are reinforced where 
the hardest wear comes. 


Herearethe special features that make 
for longer wear and greater comfort: 
Full, roomy legs. Cut large in seat 
and thigh. Wide, comfortable sus- 
penders with self-locking loop. Heav- 
ily reinforced seams and pockets. Bib 
cut extra wide and high. High waist 
line, affording greater protection. 
Make This Test! 
The next time you need overalls, get 
a pair of Finck’s—the overalls with a 
red diagonal bar on the pocket. Treat 
them as roughly as you please. Then, 
when you think they are done for, 
figure up how much longer they have 
lasted than any other overalls you 
ever wore. We guarantee and will 
replace any garment that does not 
give entire satisfaction. 
GET A 


mam FREE 


If your dealer can’t supply you, 
send us his name and we i 
mail you a pair of Finck’s Red- 
Bar Overalls free of charge as 
soon as we receive his order. 


Take this advertisement to your dealer 
and he will get Finck’s Red-Bar Over- 
alls for you if he does not already carry 

them in stock. 


siaek iy MY 


AS*® YOUR DEALER © * 


W. M. FINCK & CO. 


DALTON, GEORGIA 


Detroit, Mich. 
Seattle, Wash. 






































Dallas, Texas 



















Harper’s Hog Feed 
A Balanced Fish Meal Mixture 
Boney & Harper Milling Company 


314-18 Nutt St., Wilmington, N. C. 














as AUCTIONEER 


Many requests to hold terms in East. Hence a Special 
Term opens Oct. 4, 1012 9th N. W., Washington, D. C 
Col. W. B. Carpenter, 21 years Preak&lent of Largest 
Auction School in World, will be im charge, assisted 
by Col. Daniel Perry, of Columbus, O., World’s Great- 
est Dairy Cattle Auctioneer, and other Real Estate and 
Tobacco Auctioneers will instruct. Class limited to 2, 
so you will get much practice. Send no money, but 
you must enroll to hold place for this term. 


American Auction College, Kansas City, Ma 





Why You Should Plant Fall Crops 


Medium and Mammoth 
Red Clover, Alsyke, Sweet 
Clover, Crimson Clover, 
Kansas Alfalfa, Hardy 
Northwestern Alfalfa, 
Grimm Alfalfa, Timothy, 
Orchard Grass, Kentucky 
Blue Grass, Red Top 
(Herd’s Grass), Hairy 
Vetch, Dwarf Essex Rape. 
Pasture Mixtures, all var- 
ieties Seed Wheats, Mary- 
land Grown Seed Rye, 
Rosen Rye, Abruzzi Rye, 
Winter Seed Barley, and 
other field seeds for fall 
planting. Inoculation 
for Legumes, 


summer, 


tury. 
weeds. 














Established 
1870 


sealed (except when shipped P. P.) 
the freight. 


Ask your dealer or write direct for price 
list on seeds for fall planting and valuable 
information. 


THE W. A. SIMPSON CO., 


266 Balderston Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Fall planting not only means dollars and cents 
to you through crops realized but is valuable 
because it increases the fertility of your soil. 
Take Crimson 
your land pliable and easy to work, gives a good 
yield of profitable hay, stores up moisture for 
is 
makes a good pasture for winter and spring. 

Plant a fall crop. 

known for good results for over half a cen- 
Tested 


Clover, for instance. It makes 


a wonderful fertilizing crop and 


Plant SIMPSON’S SEEDS, 
Washington. Free from 


package. Bags 
We pay 


in 


Analysis on each 


Over $0 Years 
in the 
Bus: 


IMPSONS S82! SEEDS 
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Readers’ E 


Field Selection of Seed 


e (First Prize Letter) 

7 years ago I had an old standard 

‘“one-ear” variety of corn. It was 
very seldom there were two ears to a 
stalk. I thought I would experiment, so 
in the fall after the corn was dry enough 
to harvest I went over the field of 15 
acres and when I found a stalk bearing 
two ears, pulled the top ear and saved it 
for seed. I managed to find enough to 
plant my crop the following year. That 
fall, to my surprise, nearly the entire 
crop averaged two ears to a stalk and 
sometimes three were found. That fall 
I went over the field and selected the 
best seed from the stalks producing three 
good ears. By so doing I now have this 
“one-ear” variety producing three good 
ears to the stalk where the land is fer- 
tile. This is true not only with corn but 
with most crops if we only start about 
it right. 

Now for a few rules to be observed 
in proper seed corn selection :— 

1. It is always best to select seed corn 
in the field from standing stalks. Stalks 
having an inherent tendency to produce 
wel] show their character. Such seed 
generally have a high producing power. 

2. It is best to go over the field early 
when the corn is nearly made, selecting 
and marking the best stalks for seed. 

3. Select from stalks of medium 
height, thickly bladed and producing ears 
about the same distance from the ground 
(about four feet). This is very impor- 
tant when a corn harvester is used. 





other letters printed. 
want your name withheld, say so. 


Farm Neighbors.” 
to The Progressive Farmer. 


prize, $5. 





Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the 
forming letters on the subjects indicated below; also cash payment for all 
No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“Lessons I Have Learned From 
First prize, $10; second prize, $5. 


“How Tenant Farmers Became Landowners.” 
Mail all letters by October 4 to The Progressive Farmer 


“Mistakes, Failures, and Successes in Dairying.” 
Mail all letters by October 3 to The Progressive Farmer. 


“Mistakes, Failures, and Successes With Home Orchards.” 
Mail all letters by October 10 to The Progressive Farmer. 


Unused letters will not be returned unless postage is enclosed. 


most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in- 


If you 


Mail all letters by September 26 


First prize, $15; second prize, $10 
First prize, $10; second prize, $5 


First prize, $10; second 








4. The proper time to gather seed is 
as soon as the shuck is dry. 

5. Never select seed from stalks pro- 
ducing suckers. 

6. Select only from stalks producing 
two and three ears. 

7. It doesn’t injure seed corn to freeze 
after it is thoroughly dry. 

I also find that it pays to select seed 
Irish potatoes from the hill when dig- 
ging. Go over the patch and mark those 
hills looking healthy and vigorous and 
when digging select the seed from those 
marked hills producing five or more 
good sized and well shaped potatoes. This 
is much better and more profitable than 
selecting seed from the bulk at planting 
time or buying and planting all sizes and 
shapes. W. Hi. &. 

Prince George County, Va. 

Editor’s Note.—If we will only remem- 


ber how great has been the improvement 
from animals selected for increase and 


then apply the same principles of selec- 
tion to our farm crops, we will enjoy the 
most cheaply secured profits. 


Seed Selection Worth $40 
Per Day 


(Second Prize Letter) 


FTER learning that the most essen- 

tial factor in growing good crops 
was planting good seed, I began making a 
careful study and practice of seed selec- 
tion. 

First, I selected what I believed to be 
the best varieties of cotton and corn for 
my requirements. That is, the varieties 
that produced the best crops under the 
soil and climatic conditions of my locality. 
However, this is a very perplexing prob- 
lem to solve. For instance, one variety 
of cotton proves a leader for the upland, 
while for the richer, bottom land some 
other variety is far better. Yet, I find it 
does not pay me to grow more than one 





NE of the outstanding developments 

by Firestone Research 

the Gum-Dipping Process which im- 
pregnates and insulates every fibre of every 
cord with rubber — adding strength to the 
cords and reducing to a minimum internal 
friction and heat so destructive to tire life. 


Gum-Dipping made it possible for 
Firestone to develop the Full-Size 
Balloon Tire which gave car owners 
not only comfort and safety but a 
definite dollars-and-cents saving in 


incre: mileage. 


Engineers is 


strated 


Gum- 









BETTER 


Section of Firestone 
Gum-Dipping Units 
with one tower cut 
away to show interior 





In the battle of tires on race tracks —in 
the day-in and day-out service of the larg- 
est truck, bus and taxi-cab fleets—on the 
cars of hundreds of thousands of motorists 
everywhere—Gum-Dipping has demon- 


its supremacy in greater economy, 
safety and comfort. 


Do not deny yourself these advan- 
tages. Equip with Firestone Full-Size 


Balloons — built as only 


Firestone can build them, and perform 
sk, as only Gum-Dipped Tires can per- 
of form. See the nearest Firestone Dealer. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 





AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER .. . Siw, 
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xperiences in Seed Selection 


variety, because of the difficulty in keep. 
ing them from getting mixed. 

To keep my seed improved I use the 
seed plot method, which is as follows; ] 
plant one acre of corn, using the very 
best seed I have. From this acre I selec; 
in the field, enough seed to plant my en- 
tire crop the next year. I again use the 
best of what I have selected for planting 
my seed plot and so on. 

I give special attention to my seed plot 
and try to grow strong, thrifty, disease 
free corn. This insures good germina- 
tion and, at the same time, helps to keep 
up the quality of the seed. 

For cotton, I use a two-acre seed plot, 
I always field select enough to plant this 
plot and plant my entire crop with seed 
grown on this plot. I. produce 20 per 
cent more cotton and corn per acre now 
than I did when I got my seed from 
the crib and gin. 

I think I am safe in saying that the 
time I spend field selecting seed is worth 
from $25 to $40 per day to me. It will 
be worth as much to any one who will 
use this method, or substitute a better 
one, and use good judgment in selecting 
his seed. A. O. MILLER. 


Changing Corn by Seed 
Selection 


Asout 10 years ago we started field 
selection of seed corn. First we 
wanted to avoid having so many barfen 
stalks. This was accomplished by select- 
ing seed from stalks having two ears. 
Now we have practically no barren stalks 
in a fair season. 

The second thing we had in view was 
to reduce the height of the shoots on the 
stalks. This was done by selecting stalks 
that shot the lowest. We select these ears 
until we are sure to have about twice the 
amount of seed required. We keep them 
in a dry place until shelling time. Then 
we select the best filled and best proper- 
tioned ears for our seed. 

When we started this experiment our 
corn had too much stalk and not enough 
ears. Now the stalks are medium sized, 
ranging from five to seven feet in height 
on medium soil, and the shoots are near 
the ground. On medium ‘soil I feel safe 
to say this corn shoots on an average of 
2% feet from the ground. We are often 
asked, “What makes your corn tassel and 
shoot so low?” It is better for corn to 
ear low because all the fertilizer is not used 
up then in making the stalk. Another 
advantage is in cutting time. You don't 
have a long heavy stalk with the ear up 
near the tassel. Anyone who has had 
experience setting corn in shocks will ad- 
mit tall corn is inconvenient to set Up 
and bad about twisting the shocks ovef. 

VIRGINIA FARMER. 

Campbell County, Va. 


MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


fy? Not Disinfect Turkey's Quarters. 
—Last year I bought quite a drove of 
turkeys. Some of them soon develo 

serious cases of sorehead. I placed them 
in an outbulding until cured. One died. 
I knew the building should have beet 
disinfected, but was crowded with wo 

and just gave it a thorough cleaning be 
fore using for a roosting house for young 
chickens. This was a serious mistake— 
many of my chickens had sorehead 4 

treatment required much more time thal 
disinfection of the house would havé 
cost. Besides, two chickens died and the 
others lost much in weight and thelr 
growth was stunted. MRS. L. E. A. 


* * * 


Failed to Grow Foodstuff —We wee 
greatly mistaken not to grow sulci 
foodstuffs for our family use, believimé 
it would be cheaper to buy it for @ 
small family. A READER 
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THE ELEPHANT 


















































































































































































































Johnny came back from the circus very | 
much excited, 
“Oh, mamma,” he cried, as soon as he | 
got in the house, “Kate spilled some pea- 
nuts, and what do you think the elephant 
did? He Picked ’em al] up with his vacuum 
cleaner.”—Everybody’s, 
HER PREFERENCE 
A small girl was “afraid of the dark,” Her 
mother, anxious to Overcome this weakness, 
Said as she was leaving her, “Remember, 
darling, that an angel will stil] be with you 
when I take the candle away.” 
“Mummy,” Pleaded a small voice, “]’q 
much rather you took the angel and left 
every the candle,” 
make of TALL BUILDING 
plant The conversation had changed from one 
thing to another, finishing up with high 
Plenty of current for your churning, feed. buildings, 
grinding, pumping, hous lighting, when The American thought he had them all 
Seal bose Plant with Universal Nu- beaten when he said there was a building 
~ Z SS Care in New York So high that it took a person 
They're easier to care for, require less fre- at least 24 hours to get to the top. : 
h quent filling, can be depended upon at al] “Sure,” said Pat, there’s a little build- 
Il fines to give an abundance oflively para ing I was working on some time ago in 
ful current, lif good ould Dublin, when one Saturday morn- 
ll Thick lone leltn Shears tatie hom the ing about 11 o’clock I ereveed my hammer e 
pr , -. from the top, and sure an 9egorra when | t t E Mm t 
: gt cells sealed in eoeny, eansparene | | ent, 0 work on Monday ‘storning”tee Mportan quipmen 
Plenty of sediment Space. A type to replace thing hit me on top of the head! 
any make on the marhet. . 
We'll take old batteries WILL PROBABLY SPEND WEEK AYBE you con get along _ little more you can have a 
Generous trade-in allowance on your old Little Madge was excited A baby brother without electric lights luminous dial “Westclox” 
set that makes new Set cost less. Get our lad arrived On the scene. She spread the ° ° 
price and— g00d news, and among ethers told the gar- and a gas Stove. A good many that tells time in the dark, 
Battery guide FREE! dener. «6 r» 
i Bie fe hook that ells you a sbour how “The Question is,” said the old —s People on farms have to. The — a 
f0 care for all farm light, radio and auto the new baby going to Stay?” rinted on every dial is your 
, batteries. Send for copy today — free, “Oh, yes, he means to stay,” said Madge; But you ¢an’s get along - - . 
een RNA ILLYS LIGHT co. “he's got his things off” hens OG indie assurance of trustworthy 
urinburg, N. Carolina without a ‘00 Iimepiece, . : 
AL Dittributors for PRIME NECESSITY A de endable clock i im. time-keeping. 
Pn anens Baers RY COMPANY Teacher—“Tf George Washington came back P ‘ Whatever you have todo, 
to life, what do you Suppose he would do portant farm equipment. ° 
UNI VERSAL fret?” a ae : Wherever you have to go, 
B up Get a pair of long pants, Westclox are dependable, you need never be late if you 
ATTE RI E S AFTER THE LAWYER GoT THROUGH. from Big Ben at $3.25, to rely on Big Ben or America 
David Walsh, United States Senator from ° 1 F 
Massachusetts, recently told the following America at $ . 50. ora 
Story on himself: 





man by the 


name of Davis, 
ing along 


the main street 


New Tailoring Plan 


in Clinton, 

















































LIFE AIN’ SAFE 
WID Folks RID 
OLE MURDER- 
“ Pop- 
DOWN 





, TALL, 
IN’ DEM 
CYCLES 
POPPIN” UP EN 

DE RoAp!! 




























rain Book. 
Teigbt, guarantee 


FENCE & WIRE Co., Dept.5504, Cleveland, 0, 


























ne will reduce ine 
bruntl*¥ollenjoints seaies 

Soft bunches, Quickly 
heals boils, Poll evil, quittor, 
tedsores, Will 
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ANOTHER REMARK 
—Dey wants a 
house, but dey'd 
wid de youn 
hawn on it! 








BY HAMBONE 
bell fuh dat chu’ch- 


*tract mo’ 
9 folks ef dey'd p 


TRADE MaRK REG U.S 5 


noticemint | 
294 7 


ut a auto- 





while pass- 


a Senator’s former home, stepped into a hole 
2”) Brin s Chain of in the sidewalk and, falling, broke his leg. 
(rye uyers He brought Suit against the city for $1,000 
‘ and engaged Walsh as counsel, 

> EN are Making $2.00 to Walsh won the Case, but the city appealed 
$5.00 an hour by our nev. to the Supreme Court. Here, also, the de. 
talloring caine, clothes ann cision was for Walsh’s client. After settling 
lo canvassing. mace up the claim Walsh sent for his client and 
woolens at amazingly low handed him one dollar. 
Price. “What's this?” asked the man, 
. . “That’s your damages, after taking out 
THIS COUPON my fee, the cost of appeal and several] other 
pag $3.00 expenses,” said Walsh. 
S introductory offer The man looked at the dollar and then at 
to agents. Just mail us this , 
coupon your Walsh, 
mame andaddress SAMPLE “What's the matter with this?” he asked, 
and we will mai] you Suit és . ” ’ 
a check good for $3.00 FREE To Is it bad? —Everybody’s, 
on first order, Write WORKERS 
end you chee nd g tails 
gen chee! le 
free. “No obligation’ HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 

Pils suit, No. so1o1, “******* —Copyright, 1926 

me fy £2 mens. Chicago Tailors Ass'n By J. P. ALLEY. Bell Syndicate hee 

mame priee, ©’ Sta. C, Dept. 748 Chicago 

tr 
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WESTERN 
Factory : Per 











CLOCK COMPAN 
u, Illinois. InCanada: Wes 


or any other Westclox. 


7, GA SALLE, I 


tern Clock Co., Limite. 


LLINOIS, U. s. A. 
d, Peterborough, Ont. 





——senntattnthiwienstaatemendeleaae Let tT 





| 
ANTHRAX 


Simultaneous Treatment 
oids and Serum 
Liquid Anthrax Vaccine and Serum 
ANTHRAXOIDS 


(SPORE VACCINE) 
Single and Double Dose Method. 








J 


ANTHRAX VACCINE, LIQUID 
Single and Double Dose Method. 


ANTIANTHRAX SERUM 


— 
Your Veterinarian, 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 





























to your exact m 
latest sty] 
and 





le, to kee 
show to your 





em see 






F.R. Schau, Sales Manager|} 
KNICKERBOCKER TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 411 Chicago, tl, 
Dear me your special offer, all FREE 
Name... 
eee Box.. St. & No. 





wico 
Magneto 
. Equipped 


Buy From the Maker 
Save Money 


and Tree Saw Burns any 
15 to 40 cords of wood a day, 
Trouble-proof, 
farm machinery, 
labor saver, 
Beto, speed and 
or and 2 


‘ 












‘ 


quipped with 


Wico Ma 
lator, th 


Po 
rottling govern, 


fly wheels, 


for my big FRER 


Write toda 
Fatalog wiles Easy Payment 


Free— 

tices, No obligation, Also 
manufacturers of all-fuel WITTE Engines, 1% to 3G 
ELP., Saw Rigs and Pumping Quekies Bin Gh WITTE. 


ENGINE WORKS 
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Ie \Farmers Exchange 


CASH WITH ORDER [F337 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. er 











This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each imdal, number or amount counts as a word. We 
have no reduced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Cost. 
Editlon— Circulatie gl Covered— Farmers’ Exchange— 

Carolinas-Virginia. 120,900 na.@ 8 cents per word 
Mississippi Calley. . 135,000 Miss.” Tenn., La., 8 cents per word 





State plainly 
‘what editions you 











es anes. ‘ 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla 6 cents per word 
wish to use. Wo s.cnud sta 120,000 Texas and 8. Okla.. 6 cents per word 
All fear editions. . 475,000 OS Perea 27 cents per word 











Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | ~ i: sic —iarm, iso scr, im Sin tigen, 


ichmond County, Virginia. 90 acres open, 90 

in pine timber, 500,000 feet. T-reom house, barn, 
ng geese and young turkeys; al80 other outbuildings. Also 80 acres timber, oak, hick- 
jranite Springs, N. Y. ory, pine, 6 miles from shipping point, at a bargain. 


[ FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | =) So 203%. Peue'S0 Helin St 


or write D. Davis, 1015 W. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 
le.—Ninety acres, highway 


AUCTIONEERS 
For Sa 
Charlotte. Two hundred acre dairy 


~ Will sell your sales of Real Estate, Livestock and 
Thirty-seven hundred acres near Birmingham, Ala. 











VIRGINIA 





Wanted.—Young 
pullets, Stuart, 








twenty, near 


farm, Monroe. Personal Property Sales handled efficiently, in a 


courteous and business-like manner, on an economical 











y 1 » basis. A few open dates for this month. Wire, write 
Garah Caldwell, Monroe, N.C. or phone for engagement. Hugh 8S. Sheppard, Wil- 
GEORGIA son, N. 
Wonderful Opportunities.—Southern Georgia farm 
lands. Write for complete information. Chamber 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Commerce, Quitman, Ga. 








Tobacco Growers.—South Georgia tobacco brings 
highest returns on basis of farm cost. Get full in- Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., 
formation from Chamber of Commerce, Thomasville, you get permanent government position. Write fh 


Georgia. 

For Sale 835 “acres : of ~Jand in Seminole County, Farmer (white) with brothers or sons above school- 
six miles west of Donalsonville, the county site, on compulsion age; steady farm workers Offer liberal 
the Chattahoochee river, on public highway; main crop shares; also wages for one or more men on 
dwelling, two tenant houses, deep well, good berm owner’s adjacent farms practically all time; near 
and stockade; suitable for dairying and genera] farm- Moyock, North Carolina. Progressive town; good 
ing; will grow bright leaf tobacco and all other crops, farming and seed growing: contains Bank of Curri- 
Price $15.00 per acre, third cash, balance terms. Write tuck County, excellent schools, including high school; 
L. H. Cliett, Bainbridge, Ga. active Community Club, protestant churches, lodges, 


ete. Send labor particulars first letter Referenees 
MISSISSIPPI "nn 


exchanged. Frederick Cox, 838 Granby Street, Nor- 
Opportunity —Money maker, working farmers. Will folk, Va. 
sell, help finance five farmers, 100 acres each, fine 


corm, cotton, livestock farm; close to school, town. 
Only $35 acre. Write H. H. Hansen, Macon, Miss. 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO 
Cabbage and Collard plants: 500, $1 ws’ 1,000, $1.50, 


NORTH CAROLINA 
post paid Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N 


Bargain.—15 farms, near city; tracts imber. 
Fayetteville, N r) 
Early Jersey ~ Cabbage and 


W. J. Brockington, 
$1.50, postpaid Garvey Dellinger, 


immediately. 























Write 





The Dependable Company.—-We sel) real estate at 
auction anywhere. Wire or write us North Amer- 
fean Land Company, Ine., Ayden, N. C. 


‘ ‘ollard ry 71 000. 
* Cc. 
Large or smal] farms in Southampton, 


Newton, N 














Su aa —OUT OOS ~~ 

other counties of Virginia. Low prices, eaay terme, Gainesville, Ga.— Cabbage, Collards, Tomato plants 
titles guaranteed. Write for descriptions and prices. |.000, $1.00; 10,000, $7.50. Green Mountain Farm. 
W. H. Copeland, Rt. 1, Box 79, Rich Square, N. C. Cabbage plants: $1.00, 1,000: Collards $1.00; Pep- 

Pine tobacco. and truck farms, suited to peaches per $2 00. Good plants. Quitman Plant Co., Quit- 
end Series, 85 acres, 40 in cultivation; good build man, Ga. 

ngs; $5,500. Write for list of forty farms or come > —Cabbage: $1.00. wo: ¢ $1.00: Pep- 
any day except on Saturday. James R. Moore, Realtor, aa ers 0 7 ge BE. llands 1,60; Fee 
Box 81, Washington, N. C Franklin, Va ; / : ' 





North Carolina farm, 150 acres. half good timber. 
Ten-acre orchard, 1,060 bushels fruit this year. On 
graded road 3 miles of hard-surfaced highway, 8 miles 
of Greensboro. 5-room . Outbuildings, fenced 
Near church and agricultural high school 


Plants, not promises. Cabbage and Collard: $1 “BO. 
1,000, oe Prompt shipment Craig Dellinger, 
Ne wton, N 


Stop, read! You need plants 7 Cabbage, 





pastures. Varieties 
Fully equipped. Owner tetiring. C. M. Pritchett, Collards. $1.00, 1,000; $3.50, 5,000 Rev. Elisha 
2, Greensboro, N. C. Bradshaw, Walters, Va. 
OKLAHOMA Good Cabbage and Collard plants ready. Postpaid: 


Thomasville 





500, $1.00; collect, $1.00 per thousand. 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga 


Cabbag heading Collard plants 2700, We; 500, 
z 900, $1.50. prepaid 5,000, $5 60, «oulect. 
a — . TD Mineral Springs, N 


SOUTH CAROLINA Cabbage and Collard plants: 106, 3@c¢; 300, 15: 


Farms for Sale.—York County, South Carolina. If 500. $1.00: 1,000. $1.50 t 
» » 900, -00; 1, . ; aid. § tisfacti n guar- 
interested write me a letter and tell me what you eh Raleigh plane a Raleigh, nN stele 


want. I have 197 acres rolling land, great quan- 
tities of cord wood, with an old house. Price $3.50 Millions Cabbage and Collard plants y= for late 
‘ial wholesale price: 1 thousand ; 


per acre. I have 120 acres, two miles of Winthrop e Spec 
College, on_hard surface road; niece cottage; $125.00 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50, cash. Prompt shipmetns. 
Franklin, Va. 


per acre. J. C. Wilborn, York, 8. C. Old Dominion Plant Company, 


Corn, cotton, wheat farms, dirt cheap Good wa- 
ter, schools, markets. Why rent? Buy a home, easy 
erms. Prices $10 to $50 ver acre. Write Box 98, 


t 
Canton, Okla. $1.00; 
—— Lillydale Farm, 
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VIRGINIA 10 million Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plante. 

3 -: 500 : 1,000 ‘ 
“ight farms for sale. 25 to 1,300 acres. If interest 9 My a, = 
et write O. G. Flippen, Owner, Cumberland, guaranteed, Farmers Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 





Early Cabbage plants now Teady Varieties, Early 
own has built to the prop- jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch and 
. A money “maker for someone within a feW (onenhagen Market Prices, parcel postpaid: 250, 
years. J. Dudley Woodard, North Emporia, Va. 75 «cents; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00. We guarantee 
Valuable Farm for Sale.—175 acres in high state prompt shipment of size that will please you. Tifton 
of cultivation, in village near railroad station on Potato Co., Ine., Tifton, Ga. 
State Highway. 100 acres open land and balance in 
Large dwelling with ten rooms; 


——_ —_ home and farm, 102 acres, for sale. 





Millions of Cabbage plants ready for immediate 
water and electric lights. Outbuildings consist of shipment in all leading varieties; also White Cabbage 
Collards plants in any quantity, only $1.00 per thou 
wagon shed, smokehouse, cornerib, and sand by express or mail, charges collect We guar- 
several tenant houses; besides three stores, garage and antee to ship good plants true to name and variety 
dwelling houses on State Highway which are now or purchase price refunded. Riverside Plant Farm, 
being rented. Land practically level, gray loam soil, Franklin, Va. 
and is adapted to growing peanuts, corn and soybeans 
Parm located 52 miles from Richmond, 59 miles from 50 acres now Teady for late setting. 
Norfolk and 32 miles from Petersburg. (Good high enhagen Market, Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, 
school and churches in village. This is ome of the Succession, F! oe Danish Ballhead: 100, 50c; 
best farms for sale in this section Price reasonable, 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. prepaid. Collect: $1.25 
terms satisfactory. If party doesn’t care to buy, will per 1,000: 10, 00 $10 Tomato and Collard plants same 
lease or rent farm under certain restrictions for 1927. price. We are the oldest and largest growers in the 
Write for price and terms to Mrs. T. D. Parker, 3319 state. Shipping capacity over half million per day. 
Kensington Avenue, Richmond, Va., or Jack Spratley, Our planta must please you or money promptly re- 
Deane, Va. funded. J. P. Councill Company, Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage, Cop- 





Cabbage, Collard and Tomato plants for late sett 
300, Tic; a " prepaid. Express collect, 106 
thousand: 5,000, $4.50: 10.000, $8.50; 50,000, ‘7 50. 


Prompt shipment, good delivery guaranteed. 
sale Plant Company, Thomasville, Ga. 


Cabbage plants for fall and winter heading. Early 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Suecession and Flat 
Dutch ready for shipment. 100, 35c; 300, Tie; 500, 
$1.00; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid. 1,000. $1.50, charges col- 
lect; special prices om large quantities. We guarantee 


satisfaction. Evergreen Farms, Franklin, Va. 

Tomato, Cabbage, Collard, Lettuce plants, leading 
varieties Kale Brussels Sprouts. Parce) ostpaid 
100, 30¢; 300, T5c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50 Ni 
prepaid 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $8.00 
Moss packed; fine plants; satisfaction guaranteed 
D. F. Jamison, Summerville, 8 





FLOWERS 


Paperwhite, large 


FI »wering ‘Bulbs. = bulbs, $1.00 





doven Gioriosa, paperwhite with yellow cup, $1.25 
dozen, These 0 vasibtion grow im pebbles. Emperor, 
light yellow $1 50 dozen Glory Sassenheim, white 
leaves, yellow cup, $1.50 dozen. King Alfred, fine 


larze yellow, $3.00 dozen These three varieties all 

large double noses. Tulips: Clara But, salmon pink, 

6%e dozen; Pride of Haarlem, rose purple, 60c dozen 

Farncombe Sanders beautiful seariet, 60c dozen. 

xe less than one dosen. A. Ludeke, Castle Hayne, 
Cc 





~ STRAWBERRY 
Get our prices “and what we have to say. before 
Miller Plant Co., Hickory 


buying Strawberry plants. 
¥.. € 





Plarits.—Five million Klondyke, Mis- 
sionary, Excelsior, $3.50 per 1,000, collect. Booking 
orders now for fall delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
W. H. Nichols, Bald Knob, Ark. 


J. A. Bauer, Strawberry Plants.—We grow and ship 
the best berry plants grown in the South. Every vari- 
ety guaranteed pure. All plants state inspected and 
we hold permits to ship into all States. : 
Improved Klondike, Excelsior, Missionary. 500, $2; 
1,000, $3.25; 5,000, $15; express collect. Send at 
once for price list or order from this advertisement. 
Plants ready October 10th. Rush orders and be sure 
of early settings. J. A. Bauer, Lock Box 38, Jud- 
sonia, Ark. 


Strawberry 





The Progressive Farmer 





OATS 
Pulgbum seed Oats, second year from 
pedigree. 80c per bushel W. B. “Crawford, States- 
ville, N. C. 





Seed Oats.—Heavy, bright Fulghum, 9c: Appler 
Sie per wy Buxton White Seed Company, Bliga- 
beth City, N. C. 

1,000 bushels Virginia Gray Winter Tur 
V. P. I. Black Winter Oats. Send for san 
ford Steck Farms, Lynchburg, Va 

Pedigreed strain Fulghum Oats. 1 Red Rust St. Proot 
Oats. Beautifully cleaned and graded Write for 
fall bulletin on small grain and attractive prices 
Marett Farm & Seed Company, Westminster, § ¢ 


RYE 


September shipment only. 








‘Oete En 
— and 














Samaiiion os sonata 
Carolina Tall Mountain 





Rye, $1.25; Abruzzi Bye, $1.65. Cheek with order 
F. D. Dickey Peed Co., Murphy, N. C. ‘ 
cleaned Abruzzi Rye, $1.70 per bushel. Beardies 





Fule: aster and Golden Chaff seed Wheat, $1.75 per 
bushel. Best varieties to sow. J. Hunsucker, Can- 
owr, N. C, 


Pure Abruazi Rye, 97.82 per cent pure, 95 pa 


$1.65 a bushel; 26 bushels up, less 10 more.’ Cazo- 
a s largest shipper. H. B. McIntosh, Hay e 
C. esville, 











TURNIPS 


Buchanan's Red Top White Globe Turnips. Finest 
grown: 1 pound, 75c; 5 po 50, postpaid. Cats. 
logue free. Buchanan’s. Memphis, Tenn. 


WHEAT 


Stacy’s Premium Seed Wheat, grown 45 years e 
this farm. No @ilth, 47 bushel per acre yield. $1.75 
bushel; small lots $2.00. Stacy’s Farm, Amelia, Va, 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED _ 
Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch, Rye, Rape, 
Barley, Grasses and Clovers. V. R. Bush, Albany, 


Georgia. — 
Crimson “Clover, ‘Vetch, 
efund. J. E. Coulter 


























“Rye. —Home grown Abruzzi. 
Inoculation satisfaction or r 
Springs, N. C. 





NURSERY STOCK 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Coneord Nursery, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga. 
Get our free Pecan ee before buying trees. 
Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton Miss. 


Fruit Trees. —Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, ms, Cher- 
ries, Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 














Pecan Trees Now is the time to get information 
as to prices, growing, ete. All free for the asking. 
J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga 


Pecan Trees.—Highe quality. 
nished by North Carolina Pecan Growers’ 
Rale igh. Write them before buying. 


~ Peach Trees, $7.00 hundred; Apples, $12.00; Straw- 
berry plants, $3.50 thousan Catalogue free. Sales- 
men wanted. Baker Nursery, Higginson, Ark. 


Fruit Trees. — Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
stock, Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want- 
ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 
Select budded Pecan trees, standard varieties. Ship- 
ments after November 15th. took orders now. Write 
for folder. Harlan Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. 


Peach Trees, $5.00 per 100 and up. Apple Trees, 
$7.50 per 100 and up. In large or small lots direct 
to planters by freight, parcel post, express. Plums, 
pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines; 
ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in 
colors. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 
Tenn. 





lowest prices. Fur- 
Society, 














PECANS» 


Pecan growing can not be a ~ suecess | unless ss the 
grower knows the latest in Peean research work. The 
printed proceedings of our last convention contains 
valuable literature on Pecan Culture by leading state 
and federal authorities and experienced pecan growers, 
which you, aS a pecan grower, can not afford to be 
without. Write for membership in this organization. 
National Pecan Growers Association, J. d Abbot, 











Connelly 

Catawba County Abruzzi Rye, $1.75; ee = 
lina, $1.60; Crimson Clover in chaff, Te. atawba 
Seed Store, Hickory, N. 

Yellow Melilotus, best canadian cover crop, Ie 
pound; Vetch 2@c. Large lots less. Black Medic, 


Dallis Grass. Folder. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala 
$1.10 bush- 


Fancy recleaned. Virginia Gray Oats, 
el; Appler Oats, 85c bushel; Fulghum Oats, Sec 
ag Texas Rust-Proof Oats, T75e bushel: Rosen 

$1.30 bushel; Abruzzi Rye, $2.10 bushel; V, P.1L 
(ih 3) Wheat, $2.00 bushel; Leap’s Prolific Wheat, 
$1.90 bushel; Little Red Wheat, $1.90 bushel. J. §. 
Ritchie, Box 281, Petersburg, Va. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 


Shinn chicks are better.  Leadin® breeds, $09 
100 up. Free beok. Shinn Farms, Box 120, Green- 
top, Missouri. 


Chicks, Te up C. O. D., delivery guaranteed. Write 
for feeding system that raised 90-95% to maturity 
a er year. C. M. Lauver, Box 36, McAlister- 




















Chicks.—Reds, Rocks, $15.00; White, Brown Leg- 
horns, $id. 00; Anconas $15.00; mixed large breeds 
$14.00: prepaid: delivered. Capital City Hatchery, 
Columbia, 8. 





Accredited cake ise cut prices on 12 leading 
varieties. Backed by fourteen years’ reputation for 
quality and satisfaction. Catalog free. Booth Hatch- 
ery. Box 550. Clinton, Mo. 

Purebred chicks, 8c up. Leading breeds. Best lay- 
ing strains. Our chicks grow rapidly. Prompt ship- 
ment. Live arrival guaran Illustrated catalog 
free. Rex Poultry Co., Box 305, Clinton, Mo. 


Higrade Chicks and Pullets.—State accredited. Per 
100: Leghorns $11; Anconas, Rocks, Reds, $13; Or- 
pingtons, Wyandottes, $14; Light Brahmas eS 














Sec’y-Treas., R.F.D., Spring Hill, Ala. sorted $8; large assorted $10. Live delivery. Ca’ 
Dixie Poultry Farms, Brenham, Texas. 
SEEDS Quality Chicks. ‘2 prices. wete _— 
ueemed from high producing 5 breeds. 
is of ig oe fall Se. = 
i arrival guarant ur eleventh season. 
ALFALFA Write for free illustrated 





Buchanan’s Buck Brand Alfalfa Seed.—Best known 
for Southern states. Price list free. Sodenes Seed 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 





CLOVER 


We guarantee perfect stands. Burr Clover Farms, 
Originators Early Southern Bur Clover, Rock . 
- 





fied customers ev 
catalogue. Lindstrom Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Bor 
101, Clinton, Mo 











BANTAMS 
Purebred Golden Sebright Bantams, $1.50 each; 
trio $4.00. Sara Faust, Indian Springs, Tenn. 
HAMBURG 





COTTON 

Heavy Fruiter, three bales per acre; earliest cotton; 
10 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful 
cotton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Ga, 


Notice.—We regret to advise our friends, who for 
several years have sold us cotton at West Durham, 
that due to the goods we are now manufacturing re- 
quiring longer staple than we find in the local cotton, 
we will not be able to buy cotton at West Durham 
from wagons this season. The Erwin Cotten Mills 
Company. 











OATS 

Appler Oats, bright, heavy. 

J. C. Moffitt, Ramseur, N. C 

Fulghum and Pedigreed Pulghom Seed Oats. T. H. 
Jennette, Lake Landing, N. 





recleaned, 90c bushel. 





Silver Spangled Hamburg roosters. April hatched, 
pair $3.00. M. C. MePhail, Lamberton, N. C. 


LEGHORNS 








Low prices on Leghorn pullets_ and cockerels. 
Slean’s Animal Farm, Magnolia, } Cc. 
Tancred White SE ao $2.50 each. 


Mrs. H. H. Lee, Sunnyside Turkey Farm, Wadesdero, 
Nw. G 





ee 
Ten thousand White Leghorn hens, half price. Pul- 
lets also, Write quick. Seagle Poultry Farm, Mor 


ristown, Tenn. a 
Please write for our Anniversary Sale sheet of 
Trail’s End 307-egg strain White Lehorns; 
pullets, cockerels, sold at great reduced prices, Trail’s 
End Poultry Farm, Gordonsvill 


(Classified ads. an on a page) 
aoe 




















SAYING IT WITH PICTURES. 


Isn’t Pa Having a Time? 








SIMPLE WATER SYSTEM WITH A 
DRAIN TO CARRY AWAY WASTE 
WILL SAVE THE HOUSEWAFE 


TAKES QO'TONS OF WATER A 
FOR THE FARM FAMILY — 
MOTHER TAKES 
pmiGuT as \ 200,000 STEPS A 
WELL Mace] YEAR CARRYING IN 





neTY outTrrr 

ss Gout SAavE MA So 
MANY G-HOUR CANS 
SMELL HAVE TO SEND 

HALE OF “EM TO THOSE 
ENGLISH STRKERS TO 














is wears canserine WATER 
FROM THE WELL 


1 FEEL LIKE A GIRL AGAIN- 
IN FACT,IF | KEEP 
GETTING YOUNGER 
fit BE BACK IN THE 
CRAOLE GY NEXT 
WEEK TUESDAY 




















THER ENJOYS IT, TOO 
AFTER A HOT DAY IN 
THE HAYFIELD 
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ber 25, 1926 
Cotton Market Situation 


TTON prices have declined sharply 

since the publication of the govern- 
ment’s September 1 forecast showing 
15,166,000 bales. The break of about 
14% cents has stimulated mill buying to 
some extent. This may mean that the 
decline has about spent its force, but 
most reports of weather conditions have 
becn favorable enough to indicate that 
the next crop forecast will not show 
much of a reduction, if any, compared 
with the last one, so that the market is 
still under more or less speculative pres- 
sure. 

World consumption of American lint 
cotton in the last crop year was about 
13,800,000 bales, while in the preceding 
year, i: amounted to 13,140,000 bales. Both 
years were rated as periods of relatively 
heavy consumption, so that a crop of the 
size indicated by the official forecast does 
not occasion much alarm among the us- 
ers of cotton. Also, the season is so far 
advanced that the possibility of a serious 


reduction from this figure is rapidly 
passing. 
Besides the evidence that the crop is 


approaching maturity without disaster, 
the markets have been obliged to with- 
stand the increase in pressure from the 
sales of spot cotton by producers. Gin- 
nings to date are far short of these to 
the same date last year but they are 
practically up to normal when an aver- 
age of several years is considered. The 
movement into sight up to September 10 
had passed a million bales, which was 
only about two-thirds as large as that of 
last year, but was ahead of the average 
movement to the same date. 

During August, domestic mills con- 
surned 500,652 bales compared with 
448.665 bales in the same month last 
year. With one exception, this was the 
largest August consumption since 1918. 
Exports of lint cotton were 385,104 bales 
compared with 313,185 bales a year previ- 
ous. With two exceptions, these were 
the largest August exports since 1918. 
These comparisons show that rapid pro- 
gress is being made toward disposal of 
the new crop, but it is difficult to believe 
that the same rate of gain will be main- 
tained throughout the crop year. While 
trade news of this kind is likely to con- 
tinue favorable for a while, the market 
will be under heavy pressure from the 
new crop movement and a change of 
weather for the worse will be necessary 
to lift prices above the high point at- 
tained just before the September crop 
report was issued. 


GILBERT GUSLER. 


Trend of the Markets 


AVER. AGE prices at Chicago except 
cotton at New York and peanuts at 
orgia shipping points. 





Sept. 14, Week — 
Cott 1926 Ago Ago 
“oman spot middling, .. $ .1785 $ #895 $ .2430 
fanuts, No. 1 Spanish, th 09% ,. eerrTeee 
Potatoes, Northern Round 
Whites th sesvte acsee 2.75 2.65 1.95 
Hos. average, ewt. ...... 11.55 11.60 12.40 
ters, medium native, cwt. 9.28 9.00 9.46 
Fers, fresh firsts, dozen. 35% 33% .32 
te tras, 13% 414 45M 
Orn’ NO 2 mixed, 824 78 97 
i 8, No, 2 white, .43 38% 41 
ay, No, 1 timothy, ton. 23.00 23.00 27.00 





SUCCESS WITH POULTS 


Purebred Stock, Clean Quar- 
ters, Proper Feeding 


(First Prize Letter) 
IRKEY raising can be made a very 

Profitable business. I found it was 
Most important to get the best purebred 
Stock I could afford. Do not fatten your 

eeders. They never lay or hatch as 
Well as when they are just kept in good 
condition. I feed just enough good dry 
Stain for this. 

Set each hen on 18 or 20 eggs. One 
Week before hatching I dust them with 
2 Zood powder, sodium fluoride is best 
(Poison), but do not use later than one 

before hatching. When all eggs 
te hatched, I put each hen in a large- 

coop, away from other fowls, in 








a clean, dry, tree-sheltered place, but 
wheré they can have sun, too. Young 
poults need shade as well as sunshine. 
When two days old, I give them a 
small pan of sour milk. The third day 
I feed hard-boiled eggs, sparingly, three 
times a day, keeping this up for several 


days, when I give a little dry oatmeal 
with the egg. When a week old I mix 
a good commercial buttermilk chick 


starter with the egg and feed in pans 
only what they can eat in three minutes. 
I have learned from experience just 
about how much to feed as they get 
older. The great danger lies in over- 
feeding, which causes indigestion, mis- 
taken by so many for cholera. 

I have tried many remedies for sick 
turkeys, all toyno purpose. So I set to 
work to find a way to keep them from 
getting sick. Prevention is better than 
cure. Give them, at all times, all the 
sour milk and pure water they want. 
Once a day, preferably morning, I give 
a big teaspoonful of baking soda in their 
mash, moistened with a little sour milk, 
to about 45 turkeys. When six to eight 
weeks old, I do not feed at midday, pro- 
vided they have free range. At 5 o'clock 
I feed them dry oatmeal and a little 
wheat. I confine the hens to coops at 
night, during storms and rainy spells, 
but young poults go in and out at will. 
When 10 weeks old, I give each week, a 
good dose of Epsom salts, two big table- 
spoonfuls in one-half cup of hot water 
mixed with mash. I keep this up till 
they are grown. I feed dry grain, for 
green corn (or grain) is sure death to 
them. Be careful in changing feed at 
all times. Give only a small qauntity of 
any new or different feed. The chick 
starter contains a variety they seem to 
thrive on. 

Get good purebred stock, provide dry, 
clean quarters, keep free from vermin, 
avoid overfeeding and crowding—and 
last but not least advertise in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and you will realize a 
good profit from your turkeys. I sold 
444 through The Progressive Farmer 
last year which cleared me $378.50. This 
is the easiest way to help make the extra 
$500 on the farm. 

MRS. RYLAND DICKINSON, 

Louisa County, Va. 
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g Type Berkshires.—Service boars and pigs. Leroy SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Hale Hillsboro, N. C. ; : a 
—_—— Learn at home or schoo Bookkeeping orthand 
Purebred Berkshire boars weighing about 125 pounds, on credit. Positions guaranteed, Edwards College, 
$22.50 each. W. R. Young, Wilson, Va. ; oo , 
High Point, N. C. 
DUROC-JERSEYS Young Man Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
— ——— you a good tri Write for their catalogue. Char- 
Prolific open gilts. Benj. _Haigh, Havelock, N. C. iotte Werber College, Charlotte, “N.C. 2a 
Duroc Jersey pigs for Sale.—Write E. A. Cox, 
Moyock, N. C. TOBACCO 

Big bone young service boars and gilts Fairmont Tobacco postpaid Guaranteed big juicy Red Leaf 
Farms, Staunton, Ja. chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10 pounds $2.75; best smok- 

Durocs.—Bred gilts, boars and pigs. Farmers’ (98. _20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn 
prices. J. P. Alexander, Fairfield, Va. Homespun Tobacco, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 

oe $1.50; 10, $2.50 Smoking, 10, $1.50 Pipe given. 
POLAND-CHINAS Pay when received United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 

Bred gilts, boars, pigs. Big type.‘ Mt. Pleasant Special Sale—Homespun tobacco, smoking or chew- 

Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. ing. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Four 
- pounds $1.00; twelve, $2.25. Pipe free. United Farm 
pins Walley View Warn iterrogate’ Tenn, © ef8_of Kentucky, Paducah, Ky. 

. : : : Tobacco.—-The farmers say sell it. 10 pounds good 
eae A ag on Digs oe | ane. At 4 hand picked chewing, $2.00; 10 pounds good mellow 
dye a hb ae guaranteed, ot smoking, $1.00; you pay postage. Satisfaction guar- 
arms, dynchburg, V8. —___. anteed. Collier Tobacco Pool, O. D. Collier, Man- 

~ Purebred Poland China boar, 6 months, pedigree ager, Martin, Tenn. 
furnished; price $25.00 H. Hypes, Louisa, Va. 

ere ae AGENTS WANTED 

Will offer 20 high grade Guernsey heifers, 10 fresh 
cows, 15 registered Guernsey heifers and registered 
Guernsey bulls. J. J. McDaniel, Cornwell, 8. C ne A. A o~. Sele —hovate wanted. Concord 

urseries, Dept. , Concord, Ga 
HOLSTEINS 
Get our; free sample case. Toilet articles, Perfumes 

Splendidly bred young Holstein bulls and heifer@ nd specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 

for sale, Prices right. J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis. 


Three months registered Holstein bull calf by thirty- 





three pound sire. Write Aspen Hill Stock Farm, 
Milford, Va. 

Complete Dispersal Sale Holstein C Cattle. —65_ “regis- 
tered and high grade cows and heifers. The entire 
herd Mountain View Dairy Farm, Orange, Va., Tues- 
day, October 12 Representing ten years construc- 
tive breeding and practical milk production Catalog 


further details upon request, A. C. Wambersie, 


Va 


and 
Orange, Te cs a 
JERSEYS 
For Sale.—Registered Jersey cow, 4 years old. J. M. 
Jenkins, Rt. 2, Stanfield, N. C 
Bulls, Heifers.—Register of Merit stock, 
herd, Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, 
SHORTHORNS 


Shorthorn bull ll calves of excellent “breeding and well 





Accredited 
Va. 




















grown. Let me furnish you. M. B. Quisenberry, 
Mineral, Va. 
Two OR MORE B BREEDS 

Registered Duroc boars and ~ gilts. Registered 
Percheron stallion and mares, Percheron grade farm 
horses. Registered Holstein bull, and heifer calves 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn 

DOGS 

Fine registered Collie pups for sale. Males $10.00; 
females $5.00 H. R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn 

Beagles, all ages, for sale. Also a few trained Set 
ters and Pointers. Arrowhead Kennels, New Canton, 
Virginia 

~ Good Opossum ~ hounds, $40.00; good Fox hounds, 
$35.00; good Rabbit hounds, $20 and $25. E. C. 
Sanford, Mocksville, } a 





ready for hunting and 


| we 





Two pair of Beag puppies 
one 15 months old mate Beagle for sale. Price reason- 
able. Holbrook Farm, Box 50, Rt. 1, Dillwyn, Va. 

Old time Coon, ’Possum and Fox Hounds, trained 
and untrained Fine young hounds and puppies 
Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cooper 
& House, Whittier, N. C. , 


| MISCELLANEOUS 
yield one 


Black Walnut Cracker.—Black walnuts 
pound more per bushel when you use our Perfect Nut 
Buster. Clark Nut Co., Harrisburg, Pa 

AUTO SUPPLIES 














Make an article used by every auto owner for 5e. 








Farmers’ Exchange 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 








Fine Barred Rock pullets, maturing in October; 
from heavy legen, Priced to sell. W. H. Martin, 
Shields, 

Cockerels for Ringlet 


Sale.—Purebred Thompson 
nasenes $3.00 to $10.00 


shape 
Write E. J. 


Barred Rocks, , 
Norfleet, 


and barring. 15 

Holland, Va. 
Park’s strain Barred Rock pullets and cockerels are 

now being sold at great reduced prices during anni- 


April 
eggs $2.50. 




















Sells on sight for 50c. Instructions 50c. Vernie 
Wessinger, Gilbert, 8. C. 

Save 50% to 95% on replacement parts for cars 
and trucks. Our stocks most complete; service prompt 
all parts guaranteed or money refunded Reference, 
City Bank. C. & D. Auto Salvage, 1904T Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

BAGS 
Bags.—Pay market ovrices for good and mendable 


Write before ship- 
Atlanta, Ga, 


second hand bags, any quantity. 
ping Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 








Bankrupt and Rummage Sales Make $50.00 daily. 
We start you, furnishing everything. Distributors, 
Dept. 105, 608 Division, Chicago. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 


Bibles, Books, Maps, Religious Mottoes, 
well. We have 


all the best lines. Most liberal 
Catalog free. 








always sell 
terms, 








Huse Sales Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
701, Amsterdam, 


Agents.——Our new household cleaning device washes 
and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops, 
Costs less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 205 3rd St., Fairfield, Lowa 


Agents $72 a week. Bonus besides. Introduce fin- 
est line guaranteed hosiery. Beats store prices. 126 
styles, colors Credit given Samples furnished. Auto 
to travel in, Write quick. Wilknit Hosiery Co., 
Dept. 1237, Greenfield, Ohio. 


Agents.—New plan, makes 
to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed. Represent a real 
manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Ma 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, New York. 


If I send you a suit made in the latest “style from 
the finest goods, will you keep it, wear it, and show 
it to your friends as a sample of my sensational 
$23.50 suits guaranteed regular $40.00 values? Could 
you use $3.00 an hour for a little spare time? 
so, write me at once for my wonderful new proposi- 
tion. Just write your name and address on a_ card 
and mail to Dept. 412, Salesmanager, 133 So. Peorig 
St., Chicago. 











it easy to earn $50.00 








Bigger CropProfits 





Jtom DRAINAGE 


HUNDREDS of farmers have changed 
worthless land to productive acres 








through drainage. any realize 20 to 
60% better cro , Bis EY Vit? 
FIED CL DRAIN TILE 


means low oak drainage for you. 


= Get Further DetailsG 
Write for all our MONEY - MAKING 
DRAINAGE FACTS, Full information | 





and low prices sent on request. 
today for Catalog No, C, 


W. S. DICKEY CLAY MFG. J 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
its elta oncillihnecnieiensiiaimesiall 








BATTERIES 


Batteries for Farm Light Plants.—A car load of the 
well known long life Universal Batteries just received. 
Prompt service from our local warehouse at a big 
saving in freight. Made in sizes to fit every make of 
plant. Generous trade-in allowance on your old eet. 
Send for your copy of free Battery Guide. Te’ you 





























versary sale. Write for sale list. Trail’s End Povl- ow to care for all farm light, radio and auto bat- 
try pH Gerdeneritic. Va. , ee teries. Carolina Willys Light) Company, Laurinburg, 
Parks’ strain Barred Rocks direct.—Blood tested. 
Selected, big, husky, range raised, March cockerels, BEES—BEEWARE—HONEY 
hens, Pedigreed cock from 242-egg dame. Big values. ~“Gomp Honey. 28 cents por P 
i. : : Toney, 28 cents pound delivered ; shipped, | in 
= rca (Miss) Myrtle Hurt, Gardners, ~ and 10 pails. D. D. Chamblee, Wakefield, N. C. 
New Honey, direct from producer. Also Sweet 
March hatched cockerels and pullets from hens ‘Vee ~ “ “ Po 
with records of 200 to 235 eggs each, $5.00 Others Clover cae. Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Fal- 
from hens with records 239 to 280 eggs, $10.00, Peng OUND, KY ns  aeliaiininadtabs 
now leading Barred Rocks at Maryland and Bergen FARM MACHINERY 
County contests. Thos. L. Rosser, Charlcttesville, Va, 
- For Sale.—No. 7 Oliver two mold board tractor 
RHODE ISLAND REDS plow, new points, disk coulters, sodding attachment. 
ae - Good condition. First $25 gets it, f.o.b. North 
. mee aa ae =“ oon _ ee first Wilkesboro, Sam Triplett, Maple Springs, N. C 
year; ¢ stomerTs 1 lineteen §& es. aiogue —— SS 
J. €. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C GRINDING 
Single Comb Red pullets, $1.75; cockerels $2.00. Send us your Razors, ~ Clippers and Shears _ to be 
ready 7, eutied. BY ogeingied. sage of ons vitality ; unl Birmingham Grinding Works, Birmingham, 
ready to lay . Seasley, Apex, N. ° a. 
Single Comb Rhode Island Red pen, Harold Tomp- —_ OF INTEREST T EN 
kins strain; cost $100.00, & birds, 1925; first check — ——--~ — ES ° _woM 
$30.00 buys them. Ship on approval. D. W. Jardine, Barrels of slightly “damaged Crockery, Hotel China- 
Rt. 6, Marietta, Ohio, ware,  Comunewaee, oarease, etc. Shipped os 
rom faetery to consumer. Write us. E. Swasey Co., 
WYANDOTTES Portland, Maine. 
mw 1 Comb White Wyandottes, Gertrude Hardy, PATENTS 
Je ess, 
Inventions commercialized. What have_you? Adam 
. DUCKS—GEESE Fisher Mfg. ©o., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Black Mallard ducks, decoy purposes. Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 


used for 
V 


Hen $3.50; drake $2.50. W. W. Mott, Mt. Mourne, 
N. 


Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bidg., 
Honorable methods 


linean), 
Washington, D. 





| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
RIVERSIDE 


FALL-HATCHED CHICKS 
at reduced prices, during Sept., Oct. 
and Nov., from purebred, healthy, 
farm-range stock, Same quality as 
spring chicks. Ask for catalog and 
price list, RIVERSIDE ATCH- 
ERY & POULTRY FARM, Route 


11-B, Knoxville, Tenn. 
BABY CHIC SEND ONLY $1.00. Pure: 
bred baby chicks from besi 
selected stock. Send only $1.00, pay postman 
the rest. Write for full particulars. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY 
352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky, 














anaract. CHICKS! 
Write for fall catalogue and special prices. 


Cc. A. NORMAN, 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 


discount on eggs for spring deliv 
podigresd foundation stock, egg bred 


Box 

















ners at OF stip senteee. Catalog and apostel pric; 
bulletin on .D. and guarantee satisfaction 
George 8B. Ferris, oO. Union, Grand Rapids, Mich, 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


White Wyandottes, White Leghorn pullets and cock- 
erels; White Pekin ducks. Prices reasonable. Susie 
Monroe, The Plains, Va. 


100 selected growing cockerels, from trapnested “Tan- 


cred White Leghorns and Thompson’s Ringlet Barred 
Rocks. Satisfaction guaranteed. Alfred Haase, Peters- 
burg, Va. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 
All kinds Brooders, cheap. M. E. Murphy, Talmo, 














LIVESTOCK 7” 
BERKSHIRES 
Big type. James W. Graves, American National 


Rank, Richmond, Va. 


ROOFING 


Roofing.—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin- 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, ex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
ville. Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Piper 
Roofling Co., Durham, N. C, 








FOR SALE—CHOICE PULLETS AND HENS 
3,000 March to June hatched White Leghorns; also 800 
wonderfully good yearling hens, 250 ite Rock pul- 
lete; also rred Rocks and Rhode Island Reds, both 
hens and pullets, Write for prices, mentioning quantity. 
C. A. NORMAN, Box 144, Knoxville, Tenn. 








In the Land of 
the Sky 


A STATE ACCREDITED HIGH gomoon ¥ 


or boys and girls. 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Art. Faculty 


f 
FH of twelve men and women give pupils close personal attention. A ew 
5 dormitory for one hundred girls. Two good dormitories ~ boys 
t+ Cottages. Splendid administration building with a library 2,000 
7 volumes. Steam heat, electric lights, running water. y s 
3 moderate. H 
= Session opens September 6, 1926 i 
é A Christian High School | N. A. MELTON, Principal, Hendersonville, North Rcasse 

















How potato profits were boosted $127 per actel 

























W. E. F. of Tuscarawus County, Ohio, regularly 
sprayed certain rows of potatoes in his field with 
Bordeaux mixture. When the potatoes were dug it 
was found that the sprayed potatoes yielded 185 
bushels per acre, giving him a profit of $127 more per 
acre than he made on the unsprayed potatoes. 










Why this tells you to buy Mobiloil 


Figure the few cents extra you pay per gallon for 
Mobiloil as you do the cost of spraying. Mobiloil 
users find that Mobiloil cuts down the big costs, — 
repairs, overheating and carbon troubles. By the year, 
Mobiloil provides the very cheapest lubrication you 
can buy. 

And note how long Mobiloil lasts in your car, truck 
and tractor. Mobiloil frequently cuts oil consumption 
as much as 10% to 50%. That’s a big saving in itself. 





Different kinds of feed vs. different grades of oil 





The cows, chickens and pigs on your farm require different feeds. And 
the engines you have on your farm probably require different grades of 
Mobiloil. One grade for your car, another for your tractor, possibly an 
entirely different grade for your truck, and your farm lighting and sta-~ 
tionary engines. 


Each of your engines has been carefully analyzed by the Mobiloil Board 






Make the 
CHART 
your guide 



















HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for of Engineers. The Mobiloil dealer has the Mobiloil Chart which is a 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger certain guide to scientific and economical lubrication. 609 makers of 
EE automobiles and other automotive equipment approve this Chart. 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloi! are indicated Get in touch with the nearest Mobiloil dealer. Ask him what grades of 
by the letters shown below. “Asc” means oil you should use. Let him supply you with your season’s require- 
Coe Se neve. ments now. You can make a saving on barrel and half barrel orders 
If your car is not listed here, see the complete of Mobiloil. 


Mobiloil Chart at your dealer’s. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Headquarters: 61 Broadway, New York. 
Division Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis. 





































































1926 1925 1924 1923 
NAMES OF | a i 
PASSENGER rleleislelsiBls 
CARS EIEIEIEIE/E/ElE 
A\Z/Z/21/2/2 14/8 
-* See A 'Arc.] A \Are| A jArc.| A [Arc 
Cadillac.........] A |Are.| A |Are.| A jArc.] A | A 
Chandler........] A jArc.] A jAre.] A jArc} A jAre 
Chevrolet. .... Arc. Are fAre ‘Are fAre .jAre JAre.iAre 
Chrysler 4..... A |Are | A [Arc | 
Chrysler 6.... AJAJA/AIA | A 
Dodge Brothers A |Arc.| A Arc.) A jArc|) A Arc 
SS Se A jArc| A jArc.] A |Arc.| A Are 
SS ess <x E;EJE/E/E|E/JE E 
Franklin........]BB| BB| BB} BB] BB | BB] BB| BB 
Hudson. ...... A Arc] A /Are A Arc.) A |Are 
Hupmobile......} A jAre | A |Are.| A jArc.| A /Arc 
Jewett..........| A jArc| A jArc.] A |Arc.| A jArc 
Maxwell.....-. a A jAr A jArc.| A |Are 
mam Nash.........- A jArc | A (Are JAre.jAre Are .jAre 
Bem Oakland........ A |Arc.] A [Arc Arc] A | 
El Oldsmobile (4&6)} A jArc| A Arc] A jArc| A jArc 
We Overland........) A jArc.| A jArc.] A jArc | A /Are 
Packard 6...... A jAre.| A jArc]| A} AJA | A 
M Packard 8....... A jArc.| A jAre| A jArc.| A jAre 
Paige. .--cescers A /Arc JAre.|Are JAre./Are JAre ‘Arc 
D REO. .ccccccces A |Are.] A jArc.} A [Arc] A |Are 
Star............f A JAre.f A [Are JAre jAre [Arc .jArc 
Studebaker. .... A Arc.) A [Arc.} A jArc.| A |jArc. 4 - 
| eePRES A (are | A lAre| & [Are | A [Ave VACUUM Ol! COMPAN Y 
Willys-Knight 4..| B jAre.| B [Arc] B jArc| B s - < 2 ade. « 
Willys-Koight 6..] A 1A ay A ee 








